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INTRODUCTION. 



■•o^ 



Poetry^ like other things^ has its phases ; its 
periods of rise and fall; of revival and stagna^ 
tion; of favour and discredit; of use and abuse. 
Its earliest manifestation in modern Europe was 
simultaneous with the formation of our living 
languages* An impulse had been given to in- 
tellectual exertion by the crusades and the 
chivalrous achievements of the middle ages ; the 
Troubadours had introduced a taste fur songs and 
ballads ; and each nation^ as its language became 
purified from the dross of barbarism^ began to 
evince an appreciation of poetry and an aptitude 
for metrical composition. Scholars and men of 
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4 THE POET OF THE AGE. 

letters were not wanting to encourage this dis- 
position ; and Daute in Italy^ Chaucer in 
England^ and Malberbe in France, exhibited 
specimens of what the art could accomplish even 
in its rude and infant state. During a period 
of two hundred years after the death of Chaucer, 
English literature remained unadorned by any 
poet of remarkable power. Shakspeare then 
made his appearance, and by the brilliancy of 
his genius, the geniality of his humour, his 
deep pathos, and his rivid portraiture of the 
human passions, threw a charm round the 
poetical element, and displayed its force and 
beauty in a point of culmination unattained 
by any poet before or since. Another period of 
stagnation followed the death of Shakspeare; 
and full fifty years had to elapse ere the stately 
Milton gave to the world his " Paradise Lost,^' a 
poem which for creative power, lofty imaginings, 
dignified language, and harmonious versification, 
is unsurpassed in any modern language. Then 
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came Pope, after another period of fifty years — 
Pope, the correct, the polished versifier, the master 
of song in all its amenities and in all its charms ; 
unapproachable for the appropriateness of his 
imagery, his Attic wit and satirical point. Lastly, 
after a lapse of near one hundred years, the 
admirers of poetry were once more roused into 
enthusiasm by the bold aspirations, the start- 
ling realities, and the vigour and individuality 
of Byron's muse. 

In thus stating what may be called the phases 
of English poetry, we would not be understood 
to say that the poets above named are the only 
ones who have adorned the art since the revival 
of letters. In our view of the matter, Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, and Byron are as the 
fixed stars of our poetical heavens ; the constel- 
lations round which the others revolve, and from 
which they derive their lustre and influence. 
Chaucer's contemporaries are not known to fame. 
He probably shone alone in that dark and dismal 
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epoch — the darker and dismaler as having imme* 
diately preceded the ushering in of our intellec- 
tual regeneration. Spenser and Jonson were the 
satellites of Shakspeare ; Cowley and Dryden of 
Milton; Swift and Addison of Pope; Moore and 
Shelley of Byron. As for the rest, some have 
already vanished, and others are fast vanishing, 
into oblivious space ; or if any remain stiU within 
view, they are but dimly discerned in the present 
advanced stage of the world^s illumination. 

Poetry, which was so popular in the beginning 
of thie nineteenth century is the most unpopular 
pursuit of the present hour. To what are we to 
ascribe so strange a circumstance ? Until within 
the last thirty years it was cultivated by the few, 
and appreciated by the many. Now it is culti* 
vated by the many and appreciated by the few. 
In adverting to the causes which have brought 
about this result, we shall have occasion to touch 
upon the following points : 1, the mental train- 
ing of the poet; 2, his dietary habits; 3> the 
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erroneous direction of the public taste; 4, the 
prevalence of literary piracy ; 5, the intrusion of 
woman into the poetical province ; 6, the abuses 
of the publishing " trade ;" 7, the reign of cant. 
Two things are essential to the manifestation 
of the poetical element^ namely^ to be born a 
poet and to be bred a poet. It has been said that 



" Poeta Dascitur, non fit ; 



»* 



by which we are to understand that^ unless a 
man be " to the manner born/^ all the breeding 
in the world will not make a poet of him. But 
neither^ on the other hand^ do born poets always 
manifest the fulness that is in them^ without the 
requisite study and education. Poets are neither 
mushrooms nor blackberries, though poetasters 
may be as spontaneous and as plentiful as either. 
The two essentials then are, to be born with the 
creative power of a poet, and to be educated in 
such a way as to seek opportunity and scope for 
the manifestation of that power. Endowed with 
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the first, and with that alone, how many a '' mute^ 
inglorious Milton " has returned 



** To the yile dast from whence he spruog, 
Unwept, unhonour'd and unsung ! " 

Possessed of the second, and of that alone, how 
many a would-be Shakspeare has dwindled into 
insignificance or sunk under contempt! The 
creative power may exist in a Bums or a Bloom- 
field, a Chatterton or a Keats ; and may receive 
adequate or inadequate development, according 
to the poet's degree of mental training; bursting 
all bounds, bearing down all obstacles, as in the 
case of Burns; checked and stunted, as in the 
instance of Bloomfield; taking a wild, erratic 
direction, as in that of Chatterton; choked up 
and prematurely going out, as iu that of Keats. 
Or the training may exist without the creative 
power, and may produce admirers, appreciators, 
even worshippers of poetry, but never a true poet. 
Or, finally, the two requisites may be united in 
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the same person^ exhibiting to the world the mar- 
yellous creations of a Dante^ a Shakspeare, a 
Comeille^ or a Goethe. 

Besides the training here alluded to^ there is 
another which is deemed essential to the true 
poet; namely, the training which is received in 
the school of Adversity^ and which Shelley refers 
to in the well-known lines: 

" Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong : 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.** 

We believe, however, it will be found that it is 
poetry that first cradles the man into suffering 
and wrong ; and then suffering and wrong nurse 
him up into higher poetry. Wrong is at once the 
product and the producer of poetry. Take, for 
example, Dante, or Byron, or Shelley. A certain 
innate restlessness of genius, an unsated craving 
for mental food, a thirsting after the waters of 
life, are continually agitating the poet's brain. 
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and working him into feTerish excitemeDt. In 
this itate he is sure to stumble upoa some di£S- 
cultf, moral, social, or political. He quarrels 
vith his wife, or vith lils neighbours ; or, if he 
has neither wife nor neighbour, he quarrels with 
himself. The suffering and wrong thus occasioned 
meet with little sympathy from the world, and 
are often driven back for solace or mitigation to 
the poetical element which gave them birth. 
Hence the history of a great poet is often a 
history of suffering and wrong. With the vulgar 
he passes for a self-tormentor; and the more he 
is neglected by society, the more closely he hugs 
the stings that first gave vent to the wellings of 
bis intellectual power. Truly might he exclum : 

" Surest ara tbe usea of Bdvenitjr 1 " — 

sweet in the wisdom which they impart, and the 
\realth which they reveal; sweetest of all in those 
lessons of self-reliance and self-control, so neces- 
sary to the exercise and development of the 
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faculties of mind^ and without which all wisdom 
ends in foUy^ and all wealth is turned to dros&. 
Adversity^ however^ is not always a necessary 
school for the great poet; and Yoltaire and 
Goethe sufficiently show that the nohlest genius 
may shine with undiminished lustre amid the 
smiles of the multitude or the favours of a court. 

It is indisputable that an immoderate use of 
rich Tiands and strong liquors has a prejudicial 
effect on the manifestation of the poetical element^ 
and generally on mental exertion in every branch 
of science and art. So^ at least, thought 
Epictetus : '' At^vtag aty/iaoi/y to ivSiarptfieiv roXg 
irepl TO aS}fxay oeov, hrX rrokv WUiv, iirl iroXv 
ir(v€iv" With us in England^ the national tem« 
perament^ the climate, the tastes and habits 
superinduced by both^ all tend to generate a car- 
nivorous propensity. We are, in fact, a nation 
of beefeaters and porter-drinkers, and we carry 
the practice to a greater extent than any other 
civilized people. The inevitable effect of this 
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'Wulturism/' as it has been called^ is to brutalise 
the national mind. It may heighten our ruddi- 
ness and add to our rotundity^ but it depresses 
the intellect and detracts from the reasoning 
faculties. It is especially inimical to the powers 
of the imagination. No two things^ as we take 
it, can be more antagonistic than poetry and 
plethora. How, indeed, is it possible, amid the 
fulness and fumes of meat and drink, to preserve 
the '^ mens sana in corpore sano/' that spiritual- 
ised state of being, in which the poet loves to 
revel ? " II est certain,'' says Bousseau, ^^ que les 
grand* mangeurs de viande sont, en general, 
ci'uels et feroces plus que les autres hommes.'' 
Beef-eatingand porter-drinking beget cmelty and 
ferociousness ; cruelty and ferociousness engender 
cowardice ; and cowardice is the direct antidote to 
poetical effort. Look at any man of genius of 
your acquaintance* His modesty and unassuming 
manners ar« as remarkable as the self-sufficiency 
and assurance of the blockhead. The blockhead 
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struts big and talks loud : be '^ wears bis dagger 
in bis moutb : '' 

** He has a swasliing and a martial outside. 
As many other mannish cowards have. 
That do oat&ce it with their semblances." 

He is a coward by temperament as well as by 
trade; a great eater of capons and roast- beef. 
We never knew a great eater wbo was not a great 
coward. The word " capon '* always reminds us 
of the French capo»— a fellow wbo has paid a 
high price for bis fat^ and is fond of parading 
it for the admiration of the vulgar. Pluck is the 
attribute of the modest man^ as poltroonery is 
that of the pampered blockhead. What we call 
'^ Blockbeadism *^ goes hand in band with Ple- 
thora and Poltroonery; while its antagonist^ 
Modesty^ is invariably found on the side of Poetry 
and Pluck. 

'^ Fat paunches have lean pates ; and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits." 

Lord Byron, one of the greatest geniuses of 
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our age^ had an insuperable aversion to strong 
food* He kept up his spirits only by keeping 
down his flesh. So it was with the monks of the 
middle ages, to whose abstemious habits we are 
indebted for the preservation of the literary 
remains of antiquity, as well as for the production 
of some of the ablest works on divinity and 
moral science that have come down to us from 
any age. So it is, to this day, with most of the 
nations of continental Europe. The powers of the 
imagination are healthier and intenser in Italy, 
Germany and France, than in this beef-eating 
country of ours. Everything that pertains to Art 
is more strikingly developed, more widely difiPused, 
among them ; and they evince a greater aptitude 
for music, painting and sculpture, than we do. 
In England we are still struggling to attain some 
distinction in those branches of Art ; and we are 
successful to some extent; for, although beef- 
eating and porter-drinking may deaden the 
imagination, they cannot wholly extinguish it. 
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But we shall never^ as a nation^ become eminent 
in Art, until this brutifying propensity is eradi- 
cated from our daily habits. The man who shall 
bring about a general adoption of plain dishes^ 
vegetables, fruit, and so forth, and create a relish 
for the light wines of the Continent, as substitutes 
for porter, ale, and port, will be a greater bene- 
factor to his country than all the reformers, 
moral, social and political, who now challenge 
public attention and engross public applause. 

Another main cause of the decline of Poetry is 
to be found in the prevailing pursuits of the age. 
Every age is marked by a peculiar character or 
genius, manifested in the tendency of the public 
mind, or the direction given to it by current 
events. The genius of the nineteenth century 
lies confessedly in monetary speculation. The 
universal cry is — • 

**0 cives, cives ! querenda pecnnia primum^ 
Yirtus post nummos," 

a rule of life than which nothing can be more 
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inimical to mental exertion of a high order. 
Railroads^ too^ by leyelling the public high- 
ways, have levelled or rubbed out, to a great 
extent, the social inequalities of our time. 
Motion, the ruling spirit of the hour, has unpoet« 
ised our generation. The public mind is in a 
perpetual whirl. Everything is looked at; no- 
thing is seen. And if there are few who have 
time to perceive the poetical aspect of the coun- 
tries they traverse, or the objects they meet, there 
are fewer still who have leisure to describe it. 
Hence the prevailing distaste for the scenic repre- 
sentation of our dramatic masterpieces. Hence 
the partiality for illustrated works, where the eye 
can look at things without the mind being troubled 
with meditating upon them. Hence the universal 
encouragement of ephemeral literature — novels 
without meaning, poetry without vigour, books of 
travel without instruction, dramas without plot. 

With such a standard of taste, is it to be won- 
dered at that poetry has fallen into discredit even 
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in quarters where one should expect to meet with 
nothing but the most enthusiastic appreciation of 
its uses and beauties ? We shall never forget the 
shock which we received on reading at the head 
of a poem by the late Mrs. James Gray, entitled 
" The Use of Poets/^ the following words in the 
shape of an epigraph : — " ' I don^t see the use of 
poets,' — observation of a very wise friend/' 
How Mrs, Gray, a lady of some taste and con- 
siderable talent, could hold up as "very wise^^ 
the utterer of such nonsense, will be best under- 
stood by those who remember that, even to this 
day, Samuel Johnson passes for a very wise man, 
although he could not see the use of history. The 
truth is, Mrs. Gray's friend could not see the use 
of poetry, because he could not see poetry itself. 
As the blind man cannot see the use of light, nor 
the idiot the use of reason, so the blockhead can- 
not see the use of poetry. With such there can 
be no quarrel ; for such have existed in all ages. 

It is not their fault, but that of their mental 

c 
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organisation. Onlv^ when you call a blind man 
blind^ and an idiot an idiot^ why call a blockhead 
a very wise man ? As for wisdom^ we have it of 
all sorts and degrees. There is the wisdom of the 
ancients^ and the wisdom of the moderns^ the 
wisdom of this worlds and the wisdom that looks 
beyond. To us it is clear that the wisdom of 
Mrs. Gray's friend was more modern than ancient^ 
more of this world than of the world to come ; a 
wisdom^ in shorty which 

" Ib fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils,*' 

like that of 

" The man that hath no mnsio in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds/' 

We shall be told that a greater authority than 
Mrs. Gray or her friend — Malherbe, the father of 
French poetry— has said that a good poet is not 
more useful to the State than a good player at 
nine-pins. At best^ such blasphemy in the mouth 
of a poet would only prove how unworthy he is 
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of that powerfalest of Gk)d's gifts. As regards 
Malberbe^ however^ there is this to be said^ that 
the language quoted was uttered two hundred and 
fifty years ago, when French poetry was in its 
infancy, and was seldom designed for any higher 
purpose than to flatter princes and extol their 
vices. To this depth of degradation Malherbe 
himself had often descended, making his muse the 
go-between of Henri Quatre and his mistresses. 
Moreover, poets in those days consumed their 
brightest moments in polishing the rude lan- 
guages of their native countries, and aimed at no 
higher flight in versification than '^ cadencer des 
riens inutilesj^^ while it was reserved for the 
" ingenium,^' the " mens divinior, atque os magna 
sonaturum^' of subsequent ages, to display the 
ennobling and beneficial character of that impe*. 
rial art. 

Another principal cause of the decline of 
poetry, is that its production requires more 

thought, study and labour than we are disposed 

c 2 
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to bestow upon it^ in an age when the poet 
18 more valued for his productiyeness than for 
his power of producing, for the number of 
his volumes than the quality of his verse. We 
have Wordsworth in seven volumes, Crabbe in 
eight, and Southey in ten. What is most appre* 
dated is the rapidity with which the thing is 
produced; and as it is easier to borrow from 
others than create for one's self, the republic of 
letters is transformed into a den of pirates, each 
exerting himself to see who shall appropriate the 
writings of others with most dexterity and dis- 
guise. " Le poete,^* says Victor Hugo, *' ne doit 
avoir qu'un modele, la nature; qu'un guide, la 
verite; il ne doit pas ^crire avec ce qui a ete 
ecrit, mais avec son &me et avec son coeur.^' 
Instead of this, the poetical talent of the age, 
such as it is, is frittered away upon imitations, 
translations, adaptations. Hence the continual 
appropriation of other men's thoughts, the per- 
petual reproduction of other men^s views, plagiar- 
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isms without number^ copies without end. Do 
you want to write a poem ? Spare yourself the 
trouble to look into your own head^ you will 
find nothing there : 



" Yoa beat your pate and fancy ?nt will come ; 
Knock as you please, there's nobody at home. 



tf 



The subject has already been handled by twenty 
writers before you^ and all you have to do is to 
copy from one^ cull from a second^ condense from 
a thirds compile from a fourth. Let Voltaire's 
"II compilait^ compilait^ compilait^^ be your 
motto^ and your poem will soon be in the hands 
of the admiring public^ who have neither time 
nor inclination to trace to their sources the 
elements of thought or language of which it is 
composed. 

The best definition of poetry that we have met 
with is by Victor Hugo^ himself a great master 
of the art. He says : " La poesie^ c'est tout ce 
qu^il y a d'intime dans tout/' a definition which 
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recommends itself alike for its brevity and its 
truth. Testing the poetry of our time by this 
definition^ what amount of inward life, of the 
essence of things, does it reveal? Lift but the 
flimsy dress in which the thoughts are clothed, 
and what remains? — words; winnow the thoughts^ 
and what drops upon the imagination ? — chaff; 
marry them to the powers of melody, and ring 
them on the chords of human sympathy, and what 
is the result ? — " vox et prseterea nil,*^ the 
" versus inopes rerum nugseque canorse ^' of the 
days of Horace, the " riens inutiles " of the 
days of Malherbe, the "laboured nothings'^ of 
every time and country. When Byron and 
Scott were in the height of their popularity, 
the attempts of the Southeys and the Crabbes 
were either wholly unnoticed or indiscriminately 
exploded. But of late years, the public, disap- 
pointed in its expectation of the appearance of a 
new poetical star, has gone back to the despised, 
the ridiculed, the scouted of other days ; raking 
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up from their prodactions^ secret beauties unper- 
ceived before^ new liglits which had hidden their 
diminished heads in presence of the great lumi- 
naries of the day. Hence the young aspirant, 
instead of guiding the public taste, imagines he 
has discovered a short road to popularity by 
adapting his compositions to that taste. Instead 
of controlling the age, he is governed by it. In- 
stead of following the dictates of his own genius, 
he sits down to study what the age has dictated 
for his guidance. Was it in this timid and time- 
serving disposition that our Shakspeares, our 
Miltons, our Byrons, understood and fulfilled 
their sacred mission ? Instead of bartering their 
immortality for the cant and caprice of the hour, 
they took the taste of the public by surprise, and 
led its admiration captive in their triumphant 
march. 

Woman's claim to be reckoned the equal, in 
intellectual endowments, of her lord and master, 
is another of the causes that have brought about 
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the present degraded state of poetry. True, at 
the root of this there lies a love of distinction not 
uncongenial to our common nature. But woman, 
instead of seeking that distinction in her own 
peculiar walk — the exercise of the private and 
domestic virtues — has the pretension to compete 
with man in his most exalted aspirations for 
honour and celebrity. Celebrity, however, is 
seldom found within her legitimate province. 
Look at the female aspirants for celebrity in any 
age. They have sought it, either on their own 
account and with their own resources, and have 
attained it in the infamous walks of a Semiramis, 
a Lais, a Cleopatra, or a Ninon de I'Enclos ; or 
by the more than questionable expedients which 
have given distinction to the names of Hero, 
Sappho, Lucretia, Zenobia, Queen Bess, Mary 
Stuart, Catherine of Bussia, Christina of Sweden, 
Madame Bolland, and Charlotte Corday. In the 
great majority of cases, woman, instead of achiev- 
ing celebrity by herself, has derived it from some 
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famous character of the other sex^ either by 
attaching herself to his fortunes, or by minister- 
ing to his follies. In this predicament stand 
Helen to Paris, Egeria to Numa, Aspasia to 
Pericles, Beatrice to Dante, Laura to Petrarch, 
Heloise to Abelard, Anne Boleyn to Henry the 
Eighth, Madame Chantal to St. Francis de Saljes, 
Gabrielle d^Estr&s to Henry of Navarre, Madame 
Guyon to Fenelon, Madame de Maintenon to 
Louis the Fourteenth, Stella to Swift, Martha 
Blount to Pope, Du Chatelet to Voltaire, De 
Warens to Rousseau, Mrs. Unwin to Cowper, the 
Countess of Albany to Alfieri, Josephine to Bona- 
parte, Lady Hamilton to Nelson, and the Countess 
Guiccioli to Byron. The honoured names of 
Octavia and Cornelia among the ancients, and 
of Jeanne D'Arc, Madame Dacier, Madame de 
Sevign^, Lady Russel, Mrs. Siddons, Madame de 
Stael, and Miss Edgeworth, among the moderns, 
are still in the minority, and must continue so 
to the end of time. 
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It is this popularity-hunting, this inordinate 
craving for notoriety and distinction, that have 
attracted the women of our time to the flowery 
but devious walks of literature; and the market, 
already over-supplied by the men, is now com- 
pletely glutted by the poetical bouquets of their 
female competitors. For one woman that aimed 
at authorship in the days of Pope, there are now 
a hundred who seek that distinction — female 
Shakspeares by the dozen, Byrons in petticoats 
by the score. Yet how few women write for 
fame ; and of these how few attain it ! We will 
not go the length of asserting with Rousseau, " On 
sait toujours quel est Pami qui tient la plume 
quand elles travaillent/' Admitting that the 
female authors of the age are the producers, in 
the strictest sense of the word, of the works which 
bear their names, or are attributed to them, what 
do their productions amount to ? Some ephemeral 
novels and fugitive verses, with here and there an 
excursion into the higher regions of song. But, 
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after all^ is there any work by a female hand of 
our time that will be read in 1950 ? Madame de 
Stael is the only one that has displayed uncommon 
ability^ and even she had more of the man than 
the woman in her composition and character. 

In this unnatural competition, woman, being 
incapable of raising herself to the height of 
man^s commanding intellect, has brought that 
intellect down to the level of her own. Instead 
of which, if man would hold on in his own 
uninterrupted course, nor accommodate his 
flight to woman's shortness of breath, his 
superiority would be apparent to all. As it 
is, our female writers are held up as prodigies 
by those who ought to know better; not 
because their abilities are great in themselves, 
but because they appear so when contrasted 
with those of the male sex. Woman has made 
nearer approaches to what man is than to 
what man ought to be, and the inference is that 
the female intellect of our time has attained a 
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degree of elevation of which it had heretofore 
been deemed incapable. 

The impetus given in recent times to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge has produced a corresponding 
diffusion of bookmakers and booksellers. Pub- 
lishers are more numerous than at any former 
period, and the *' trade/' in many instances, has 
degenerated into mere literary traffic. This has 
given rise to much competition, which, in some 
cases, has been conducted with becoming fairness, 
but for the most part with that rapaciousness and 
disregard of principle which characterize the ordi- 
nary speculations of the age. To feed this rapa- 
ciousness, manuscripts of every description are 
eagerly bought up, and much literary rubbish is 
dragged into light which would otherwise have 
remained buried in its native dust. How many 
an author would never have dreamt of authorship 
but for the facilities afforded by this system of 
authorcraft I But for this, how many a poet — as 
much to the advantage of his pocket as of his 
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peace of mind — would have consigned to the 
flames the effusions of his youth^ the rhapsodies 
of his old age ! 

On the other hand^ much may be said respecting 
the difficulty of forming a correct estimate of one^s 
own productions. The man of genius generally 
inclines to the side of modesty ; and if modest 
men were to consign their works to the flames, the 
world would be deprived of some of the noblest 
productions of the human mind. Had Milton 
acted on this test, " Paradise Lost ^^ would never 
have seen the light. There is a saying of Burns 
which may be adduced on this side of the ques- 
tion. He remarks^ with no less truth than 
humour, that '^ making a poem is like begetting 
a son; you cannot know whether you have a 
wise man or a fool until you produce him to the 
world to try him." 

Here, as I take it, we have the gist of the 
matter. The only question is, what are we to 
understand by "the world?" The man of 
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modesty and worth will hold it to mean the 
term of probation prescribed by Horace : 

'' Nonumque prematur in annum/' 

and will test the value of his poetical bantling by 
the world of experience acquired during the nine 
years; or^ if he is solicitous to submit it to an 
immediate trial^ he will produce it to the world of 
his friends and acquaintance^ and hold over it 
what the French call a " conseil de famille.*' The 
man of little modesty and less worth understands 
by Burns's " world ^^ the publishing world. To 
their keeping he confides his bantlings and ac- 
cording to their decision he reckons him a wise 
man or a fool. His volume is brought out^ is 
launched^ if not into immortality^ yet into pub- 
licity; if not into publicity, yet into print; and 
after all 

" A book's a book, altho' there's nothing in't." 

But of all the causes that have contributed in 
our day to the decline of poetry, the most wide- 
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spread and pestilential is cant. Cant began vith 
the senseless cry about " Liberty," " Equality/' 
tbe '* Bights of Man," and so forth ; and it has 
gone on ever since, fearfully extending the circle 
of its contagion from year to year, until at last 
it has eaten into the yitalest parts of the social 
system. 

Thirty years after the French Revolution, 
Lord Byron thus noted the progress of this 
disease : " The truth is that in these days the 
great 'primum mobile' of England is cant; 
cant political, cant poetical, cant religious, cant 
moral; but always cant, multiplied through all 
the varieties of. life. It is the fashion, and while 
it lasts will be too powerful for those who can 
only exist by taking the tone of the times. I 
say cant, because it is a thing of words, without 
the smallest influence upon human actions ; the 
English being no wiser, no better, and much 
poorer and more divided among themselves, as 
well as far less moral than they were before the 
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prevalence of this verbal decorum/^ Other thirty 
years have elapsed since Byron uttered these re- 
markable words^ and WQ see that cant^ which was 
already so prevalent in his time^ has become the 
one^ great^ predominant pestilence of English 
society. Religion^ morals^ politics^ legislation, 
science, literature, trade — everything is tainted 
by the presence of cant; everything is subject 
to its debasing influence. Even poetry itself, its 
most redoubtable antagonist, has become its great- 
est victim. So long as the poetical element was 
allowed to have its natural scope, cant was almost 
unknown. The moment it was diverted from its 
legitimate ends, cant obtained the ascendant, and 
poetry became nearly extinct. 

And first as to religious cant. Whatever may 
be said in theory of our modern systems of belief, 
there is nothing that has a greater tendency to 
run into cant than our practical religion of every 
kind. With some this arises from practising too 
"nuch; w^ith others, from practising too little. 
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Take for example the conduct both of the Roman 
Catholics and of the Protestants in regard to 
the chief symbol of our common Christianity. 
The Roman Catholics make too much of the 
Cross : they are for parading it upon all occa- 
sions; and when they wish to oflFer it no more 
than a simple mark of respect, by kissing it, as 
is done ,on Good Friday, their language goes 
farther than their practice, and they call this 
'^ Adoring the Cross/^ The Protestants, on the 
other hand, make too little of it ; so little, indeed, 
that their religion has been described by a recent 
writer, as " Christianity without the Cross ;'^ or, 
as I call it, Christianity without its poetry, the 
word without the spirit, the shadow without the 
substance. Nor is the wonder so much, that 
this should have been said and published, as that 
the discovery should not have been made till the 
middle of the nineteenth century. And what, 
after all, can a Christian see, to be ashamed 
of, in the Cross? The instrument of fallen 
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man's redemption^ it is the sublimest of religious 
symbols, to be venerated by all, to be adored 
by none. A congregation of Christians, without 
the Cross, is like a body of troops without a 
standard; they lack a common rallying point, 
and are continually driven about by every wind 
of doctrine. 

The same system of cant is pursued in reference 
to the Blessed Virgin. The Protestants make too 
little of. her ; not that she is entitled, in the 
strict sense of the term, to worship of any kind ; 
for that would be nothing less than idolatry. 
But surely the woman, whom the Creator has 
honoured in so eminent a degree, as to select 
her to be the mother of his Son, should be 
regarded with respect by all who believe in that 
Son. The fact is, both parties are actuated in 
this, as in other matters, by a spirit of con- 
tradiction; and in proportion as the Protestant 
zeal grows cool in regard to Mary, that of the 
Catholics waxes into enthusiasm. 
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The recent proceedings of the Pope, on the 
subject of the ^' Immaculate Conception/^ afford 
a painful illustration of these remarks. It is now 
upwards of seven hundred years since this matter 
was first propounded ; and during all that time, it 
has been left an open question, to be adopted or 
rejected by the faithful, as their piety or preju- 
dices might suggest; in so much, that a difference 
of opinion has always prevailed on the subject, in 
different churches and among different divines. 
Some believed it, out of mere credulity, and 
because they would believe anything that savoured 
of the marvellous. Others believed it, because it 
was delivered to them with an air of authority by 
their spiritual instructors ; and others again, from 
motives of respect to the Virgin. In the idea of 
these, no honour nor distinction could be too 
exalted for her, who was deemed worthy to be the 
mother of God. Nevertheless, the non-believers 
have always formed a numerous party, and among 

them are many men eminent alike for piety and 
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learning. Their rejection of the ^^ Immaculate 
Conception '' is founded chiefly on the following 
grounds : 1^ because the exemption from original 
sin^ claimed on behalf of the Virgin^ seems unneces- 
sary, the acknowledged purity of her life being 
all that was requisite to fit her to become the 
mother of God ; 2, because the assertion of such 
exemption is unsupported by any testimony from 
Holy Writ; 3, because, in the absence of such 
testimony, no competent ecclesiastical authority 
— in other words, no General Council — ^has laid 
it down as a rule of faith. 

Such, for ages, had been the difference of 
opinion on this question, when Pope Pius the 
Ninth conceived the design of bringing it to a 
definite issue. But what is the result ? For all 
Eoman Catholics, not blinded by superstition, the 
question remains just where it was. In the first 
place, Boman Catholics are not bound to believe 
that the Pope is infallible. This, too, is matter of 
opinion ; and if His Holiness wished to place the 
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''Immaculate Conception" beyond the reach of 
cavil or doubt^ he should have begun by settling 
the question of his own infallibility. In the next 
place, the Pope not being held infallible, what 
authority, besides that of His Holiness, have we 
for giving credence to this new dogma? The 
opinions of certain bishops who have been con- 
sulted on the subject, and who have expressed 
their concurrence in the views of the Head of the 
Church; that is to say, the opinions of men 
as fallible as the Pope himself. Different, indeed, 
would have been the case, ff, as was the wont of 
the primitive church, the Pope had convened a 
Greneral Council, and, after due deliberation, had 
promulgated, as a point no longer open to doubt, 
that the Virgin Mary was conceived without the 
stain of original sin. A point so determined 
would have received the implicit credence of all 
true Roman Catholics, and would have been 
binding on their religious consciences. But, as 
tbe matter stands at present, they have no better 
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authority for their belief than the authority which 
sent Galileo to prison for asserting the motion 
of the earth. 

If Protestantism contains less cant than Roman 
Catholicism^ it also contains less of the poetical 
element which originally belonged to the whole 
system. This could hardly be otherwise. Luther, 
its founder, had an abhorrence of wrappages ; and 
so far lie was right. The less we have of such, 
anywhere and at any time, the better. But what 
did Luther do? Christian Hercules as he was, he 
tore off the Dejanira Vesture with such violence, 
that he carried away large portions of the sound 
flesh. He turned the flood of his eloquence and 
his ire, with such a tremendous sweep, into Pope 
Leo's stables, that he brought the edifice about 
his ears« Luther, at first, like most people of his 
time, was content to contemplate Christianity in 
the common mirror of faith, as it had been handed 
down to him. After fifteen centuries of use and 
abuse, this mirror had contracted a few stains; 
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somewhat of rast ; but these were neither so deep 
as to injure the material^ nor so extensive as to 
prevent a person from obtaining a sufficient 
insight of the old faith. All on a sudden a 
new-bom zeal^ a saintly indignation^ seized our 
Herculean monk^ and instead of rubbing out the 
stains and rust^ as a man of ordinary patience 
would have done^ he took the mirror and dashed 
it to the ground in a thousand fragments. Tn 
the scramble which ensued^ we English, who are 
the foremost in every scramble, got the largest 
fragment ; and it is to this fragment of Chris- 
tianity, of the faith of our fathers, that we have 
given the name of Protestantism. True, the 
monkish formulas foreign to its essence, the 
vulgar delusions, the priestly contrivances, the 
pious devices, the senseless mummery, calculated 
to impose on the ignorant and amuse the wise, 
have in great part disappeared; yet, after all, it 
is only a fragment: the connecting frame, the 
poetical symmetry, which belonged to the whole, 
are no longer there. 
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The piece of broken mirror that fell to the 
share of the Scotch is called Puritanism^ a scanty 
fragment by itself^ but which^ by dint of paring 
and trimming, they have reduced at last to a 
miniature sort of speculum, suited to men of 
shallow notions and narrow minds. This fragment 
they have set in a frame of their own making, 
simple, unadorned, without polish as without gilt. 
Owing to their cold, calculating, matter-of-fact 
modes of thought and action, the Scotch are, 
perhaps, the only people that would have remained 
satisfied with so paltry a fragment of the great 
Christian mirror. Indeed, it is not easy to 
imagine such peoples as the Italians or the 
Spaniards, throwing away their full-length mirrors 
on account of a few stains and a little rust, to 
scramble for one of Luther^s fragments which 
might happen to be free from both. 

Carlyle, in " Heroes and Hero Worship,^^ says: 
^' Protestantism, if we will look, has in these days 
produced its Goethe, its Napoleon, German litera- 
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ture^ and the French Revolution: rather consi- 
derable signs of life ! Nay, at bottom, what else 
is alive bvi Protestantism V It is provoking to 
think that a writer of Carlyle^s Catholic compre- 
hensiveness of grasp should have taken so narrow- 
minded a view, of this business. How he came to 
discover that it was Protestantism that produced 
Goethe and Napoleon, German literature and the 
French Revolution, can be explained only on the 
supposition that he has been looking at these 
things in the little Scotch speculum of Puri- 
tanism. The fact is, the French Revolution would 
have come to pass one hundred years sooner but 
for Protestantism. When it did come to pass at 
last, its manifestation was not in accordance with 
the spirit of Protestantism, but in direct opposi- 
tion to that spirit. The French Revolution was 
composed of three "Isms,'^ namely, Sans-cu- 
lotteism, Bonapartism, and Napoleonism. Pro- 
testantism did all it could to keep Sans-culotteism 
out of existence; it combated Bonapartism face 
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to face in every part of the Globe, and it strangled 
Napoleonism on the plains of Waterloo. As to 
Goethe and German poetry being the offspring of 
Protestantism, the idea is simply whimsical* 
Goethe, whether Protestant or Papist, would still 
have been the great poet he was. His poetry 
has no narrowness in it : it is truly Catholic in 
every sense of the word, and Protestantism had 
no more to do with it than it had to do with the 
poetry of Shakspeare or of Byron. 

The morals of the nineteenth century are in a 
worse condition than even its religion. The 
canker, cant, has eaten out their very heart and 
ensconced itself in its place. Morality is now a 
mere semblance, and everything is managed by 
the rules of verbal decorum. A notable type of 
this moral cant was revealed to the world in the 
murderer Bush. Here was a man who, in public^ 
talked of nothing but his honesty and fair dealing, 
and in his private life was pursuing a most 
nefarious course of fraud blended with piety, and 
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of forgery and concubinage followed by devotion, 
the whole being wound up by one of the foulest 
deeds in the annals of crime — a deed 

** Black as the badge of bell, 
The hue of duDgeons, and the scowl of night." 

God forbid that it should be said that such 
men as Rush are common in England. Bad 
as we are, I am proud to think that such 

ft 

characters are rare among us. But it cannot 
be denied that the evil is far more extensive 
than we are willing to admit. And how can 
it be otherwise, when we give such open en- 
couragement to cant ? Let a man act his part 
with sincerity and uprightness j yet, if he does 
not know how to quote scripture and sing 
psalms, he is sure to be left in the back- 
ground. Let him learn hypocrisy and face- 
making, and there is no avenue to place or 
distinction that is not made accessible to him. 
He may run riot through the whole circle of 
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fashionable depravity; provided he shows him* 
self in church on the Sunday, his conduct i^ 
deemed irreproachable. Of a verity, cant will 
cover more sins than even charity itself. 

Among the fallacies of the moral school of 
cant, there is one which has always appeared 
to us of a very dangerous tendency. It is the 
doctrine propounded in Pope^s theorem : — 

" An honest man 's the noblest work of God." 

Here is a line that passes for Gospel among 
us; yet, at bottom, it is neither more nor less 
than a piece of impious cant ; one of those 
gross absurdities which we all consent to take 
upon trust, because they are given out to us 
with a certain air of authority. The fact, how- 
ever, is that an honest man is not the work 
of God. Every mere man is the work of God ; 
but a man^s honesty is his own work. If an 
honest man, as such, is the work of God, then, 
whose work is the dishonest man 7 The devil's. 
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of course. Just mark iirliat this would lead us 
to. There is^ at the bottom of it all^ a lurking 
disbelief in free-will^ an odour of predestination, 
utterly incompatible with sound doctrine and 
sincere faith. And yet^ priests and parsons, 
Puritans and Papists, are evermore repeating 
this cant about the '^ honest man/' without 
stopping to inquire what it means. As to Pope, 
I dare say he meant what he said ; he was not 
over nice in such matters. But is that a 
reason why we should afi&rm what we are for- 
bidden to believe ? 

Some people confoimd cant with what is 
called '' humbug /' but that is a mistake. 
Humbug is but one form of cant. Hypocrisy 
of every hue, priestcraft of every persuasion, 
Machiavelism of every cabinet, Jesuitism of every 
church, jugglery of every trade, quackery, 
empiricism, charlatanism, humbug — all are but 
varieties of this most proteus-like cant. It 
walks the streets in tatters, it ascends the pulpit 
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in a surplice and stole; it propounds reform 
in Parliament; it mumbles philanthropy in 
Freemasons' Hall. It is as universal as human 
knavery^ and attains its culminating point when 
it is associated with ambition. Hence the two 
greatest masters of cant^ in our time^ are Daniel 
O'Connell and Napoleon. The one takes advan- 
tage of the ignorance, the simple-mindedness^ 
the confiding disposition, of the poorest nation 
on earth, to plunge it back into barbarism and 
beggary. The other lays hold of the warlike 
temperament, the innate love of glory, of the 
vainest people on the globe, to trample them 
under the hoofs of despotism's banded myrmi- 
dons. Of him it was said — 

** Oui, le grand Napoleon 
Est iin grand cam^l^on." 

And although Desorgues, the author of the 
couplet, was sent to a madhouse for having written 
it, that does not alter the truth of the matter. 
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This leads us to the consideration of the third 
species of Cant^ the political by name. And^ 
indeed^ where could we find a more genuine type 
of that species than the extraordinary personage 
whom we have just introduced to the reader. 
Daniel O'Connell was^ of aU modern politicians^ 
the most accomplished Apostle of Cant. The 
thing had just commenced its pestilential course^ 
when he began his political career ; and from the 
outset they seem to have fraternised with senti- 
ments of mutual attachment. Daniel^ however^ 
was a man of too much ambition to lean upon his 
new ally^ so long as he could work without him ; 
and it is but right to admit that he conducted the 
agitation of the Catholic Question with the sin- 
cerity and spirit of a patriot. But the moment 
that great measure of justice was obtained for the 
Irish people, the occupation of the patriot was 
gone. Sincerity, which upheld him all along, 
under so many trials, began to forsake him ; and 
he boldly entered on the opposite career. 
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Mephistophiles Cant demanded the fulfilment of 
his compact with Faustus O^Connell^ and Daniel 
lacked the courage to discard his agency. Had he 
kept himself free from this incubus, as a sincere 
man would have done, O'Connell might have 
applied his indomitable energy and great abilities 
in devising means for the improvement of unhappy 
Ireland. Its educational and agricultural institu- 
tions, now, as then, behind those of any country 
in Europe, and the deplorable condition of its 
peasantry, sufficiently show what immense im- 
provements might have been effected by a man 
who exercised such unbounded sway over the 
minds of the people. Instead of pursuing this 
patriotic course, he takes up the agitation of a 
scheme, at once impracticable and unprofitable — 
even the " Repeal of the Union.'* 

From that hour O'Connell's career is marked 
by a system of ill-disguised insincerity and un- 
scrupulous cant. He proposes to accomplish 
Repeal by a course of peaceable agitation^ with 
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the thoroagh conviction on his mind that it can 
never be brought about by any such means. Had 
he been sincere^ he would have proposed an armed 
organisation of the people^ as the only possible 
mode of accomplishing his object; but that he 
refused to do^ because he knew that the inevitable 
failure of such a project would have brought his 
agitation to an untimely end. Even those well- 
known lines^ which served as the text for his 
popular harangues^ only prove his utter disregard 
of sincerity — 

'' Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 
Who would be free, themaelyes must strike the blow ? " 

These words^ so pregnant with meaning in the 
mouth of Byron^ were reduced to mere cant in 
the mouth of O^Coniiell. No one knew better 
than he that the poor misguided creatures he 
was addressing were utterly incapable of striking 
any blow that could make them free, and^ what is 
more^ no one knew better than he that^ even with 
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the means of striking a blow^ it would not have 
been for their advantage to strike it. Of the same 
character was the declaration he made in 1844| 
that he would lay his head on the block if^ before 
the expiration of six months^ the Irish did not 
possess their own Parliament in College Green. 
The six months expired^ and therewith expired 
O'ConnelFs patriotism ; and^ although the repeal 
of the Union was as far off as ever^ he was not 
such a blockJiead, it was humorously remarked^ 
as to lay his head on the block. And here we dis- 
cover the difference between O'Connell and Smith 
O'Brien. The former was all cleverness and cant^ 
the latter all silliness and sincerity. O'Connell 
duped the people ; O'Brien duped himself. O'Con- 
nell derived money and influence from his insin- 
cerity ; O'Brien lost both by his infatuation. 
Cunning and calculation effected the aggrandize- 
ment of the one; rashness and incapacity the 
ruin of the other. 

"Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall." 
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Another sample of political cant in our day is 
the Association known by the name of the '^ Peace 
Congress/' O'Connell's Repeal of the Union was 
bad enough in its way^ but a repeal of all warfare 
and international discord, in an age so rife with 
revolutions, is rather too much of a farce. We 
are no advocates for wars of any kind, whether 
founded on necessity or expediency, and we would 
join the Peace Congress to-morrow if we thought 
there was any reasonable prospect of realizing the 
object it has in view. But we know, and every 
one knows, that its attainment is an utter imprac- 
ticability. War has been the bugbear of political 
reformers in every age. The priest declaims 

against it, the philosopher rails at it, and the poet 

portrays its inhumanity. We, however, of the 

nineteenth century, are not content to rail at, or 

declaim against, war and its horrors; we must 

have our cant about that, like .everything else. 

Among the governing powers there certainly 

seems to be a growing disposition to discounte- 
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nance war. They begin to discover that, in the 
long run, it is an unprofitable trade, and that 
thrones and dynasties which are in want of stabi- 
lity will sooner find it in the no less glorious 
victories of peace. But do the governed take the 
same pacific view of the business ? If we were 
to judge by the experience of the last few years, 
it would rather seem that, as kings and statesmen 
begin to grow tired of war, the peoples begin to 
take a liking to it. Formerly, when the accidents 
of peace or war lay within the control of kings, a 
Peace Congress would have had a meaning. But 
peace and war have ceased to be the playthings of 
princes. The slave and the serf, the persecuted 
thousands, the oppressed millions, have something 
to say to them now-a-days ; and the question no 
longer is, What does Her Majesty say? what does 
his lordship think ? but what does the Times say ? 
what do the people think ? 

We may redress and adjust the anomalous 
condition of mankind as long as we please. 
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The elements of strife and contention are as 
active as ever, and mast continue to develope 
themselves. Our social inequality is greater than 
ever; our increased knowledge is but a lamp 
of a larger size, which enables its possessors 
to see more, clearly into the thousand depths of 
ignorance, destitution, and crime which are still 
inaccessible to the light of civilization. Our 
wants are not the same, but they are as 
numerous and as inexorable as ever. Their 
nature is changed, not their amount. We have 
acquired a higher relish for creature comforts, 
and a keener sense of intellectual enjoyment. 
We have filled up many gaps, removed many 
impediments that stood in the way of our fore- 
fathers; we have invented many luxuries which 
were not within their reach. But as we fill up 
the gaps on one side, they show themselves on 
the other; as we remove one social stumbling- 
block, another takes its place; while the hydra 
of luxury renewjs its thousand heads with a 
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degree of fecundity quite unknown to any 
former epoch. How then is it possible to 
carry out the scheme of universal peace? In- 
stead of universal peace we have universal dis- 
content, and ere long we may have universal war. 
Universal peace is not more practicable than 
universal communism; and the one is as great 
an absurdity as the other. Let us therefore have 
no more preaching, no more crusades, no more 
canting congresses about universal peace. As a 
dream, it is a perfectly harmless thing, and may 
have its attraction for the philosopher and the 
poet. For them. 



" A brighter morn awaits the human day, 
When every transfer of earth's natural gifts 
Shall be a commerce of good words and works." 

But for the unsophisticated lovers of dreamless 
realities that morn is as far off as ever. When 
slavery shall have disappeared from the earth; 
when savagery shall have been reclaimed to 
habits of social order; when ignorance shall 
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have fled before the light of civilization ; when 
crime shall have made way for morality and 
virtue; when all men are equally free^ enlight- 
ened and happy^ then will universal Peace 
condescend to dwell among men ; then will she 
reign^ the undisputed sovereign of the earthy 
unpatronized by congresses^ unpolluted by cant. 

There is a description of cant so closely allied 
to the political as to be often confounded with it. 
I mean the philanthropiCj a species which has re- 
ceived much encouragement in this age of advanced 
freedom. And here we must be careful to dis- 
criminate between the true philanthropist and the 
false; between the hoUowness that gives birth 
to the ranter^ and the generous^ whole-hearted 
impulse which animates the true apostle of 
humanity^ and which has shed such imperish- 
able lustre on the names of William Cowper^ 
James Montgomery^ Granville Sharpe, Zachary 
Macaulay, Thomas Clarkson^ the Abbe Gregoire, 
William Wilberforce, and Fowell Buxton. Even 
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O'Connell and Brougham, whose tergiversation is 
so conspicuous in other respects, are entitled to 
honourable notice on this score. But how does 
the case stand as regards the philanthropists of 
the present day? In 1807 we abolished the 
slave trade. Since that period we have expended 
several millions in the fruitless attempt to prevent 
other nations from engaging in that abominable 
traffic. We have maintained a blockading 
squadron on the coast of Africa at incalculable 
expense^ and followed it up with the " Bight 
of search." 

Our philanthropy did not stop there. In 
1834 we granted to our slaves the boon of 
freedom, and to their owners a bonus of twenty 
millions;* and further to show our sincerity and 
disinterestedness, we still pay large sums every 
year to a body of magistrates to watch over our 
liberated brethren. Could any one doubt our 
smcerity after that ? Yes, our jealous neighbours, 
the French, doubted it, denied it, shrugged up 
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their shonlders at the bare thought of it. They 

» 

Baid it was nothing bat cant, Punica fides, a 
covered design to cajole them into emancipating 
their slayes, and thereby ruining their colonies. 
They said we did not care to sacrifice our slave 
possessions, provided we could accomplish the 
annihilation of theirs. We, of course, repelled 
the odious charge implied in the Punica fides, and 
appealed to posterity for the rectitude of our 
intentions. Well, let us interrogate the year 
1861, and see how the matter stands. 

Political agitation has become one of the main 
features of our social system. It is a species of 
national eiftertainment more immediately within 
our reach than any other of a general character, 
and is to us what military excitement is to the 
French. This stimulant is taken in small doses 
at the elections, but the condition of the body 
politic is sometimes such as to require a stronger 
infusion ; and then it is administered by means of 
some political nostrum, adapted to the gullibility 
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of the nation at large. One of these was pro- 
pounded a few years ago^ under the name of 
" Free Trade ; '* and a clever man, Mr. Cobden, 
took advantage of the diseased condition of the 
public mind to commence a career of agitation on 
the subject. The Com Laws and the Sugar Laws 
were repealed; and now, as a necessary conse- 
quence, ^'Free Trade'^ and the "Slave Trade^^ go 
hand in hand. For his services on this occasion, 
Mr. Cobden received a donation of £80,000 from 
his grateful countrymen. John Bull, as usual, 
subscribed his money, and fancied he had a share 
in the management of his affairs. And what will 
not John Bull achieve if he takes it into his head 
to take a thing under the protection of his pocket? 
His pocket is more active than either his head or 
his heart. It is an ubiquitous intermeddler : if it 
is not doing, it must be undoing; and sooner 
than do nothing, it will do mischief. In the days 
of Buxton this quixotic pocket furnished its 
millions for the aboUtion of Slavery; and in 
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the days of Cobden it fumislies other millions 
for its revival. 

Poetry and cant being directly antagonistic^ it 
may seem incongraous to speak of poetical cant. 
Such a combination^ however, is not only not 
impossible^ bat it has received practical illustra- 
tion in our day. Trae, where it does occur, the 
cantish element, as may well be supposed, greatly 
preponderates; the ingredients being in the pro- 
portion of a drachm of poetry to a pound of cant. 
The greatest proficient in this line is, beyond 
comparison, Mr. Robert Montgomery, author of 
the " Omnipresence of the Deity," " Satan,'* and 
other similar productions. From him the infection 
was caught by a few minor drones; and so wide- 
spread has it become, that the seats of the muses 
are now daily infested by whole swarms of clerical 
rhymers. 

There is a sort of cant which may be called 
the professional, and in the propagation of which, 
poetry, at least in form,, has been shamelessly 
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prostituted of late years. For this species we 
are indebted to George Robins, the auctioneer, 
whose knowledge of the gullibility of his country- 
men was surpassed only by his fertile versatility 
in ministering to its gratification. The highly- 
coloured and often poetical diction, with which 
he could adorn the most trivial object, excited 
the admiration of the vulgar, and announced a 
new era in the " advertising department.^* The 
lesson has not been thrown away upon Bobins's 
posterity; and the columns of our daily and 
weekly newspapers attest the proficiency we have 
since made in the '^ art.'* 

It would require more space than we can spare 
to give the reader an idea of the extent to which 
this species of cant is now practised by almost 
every trade and profession in this great com- 
munity. A glance at the advertising columns 
of our periodicals will enable him to judge for 
himself. 

Each of the foregoing causes has had a degree 
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of inflaence^ more or less direct^ in reducing 
poetry to its present level. Degraded^ decried, 
disowned, it has gradually lost the imposing atti- 
tude which it had assumed under the auspices of 
the Byrons, the Shelleys, the Scots, and has taken 
refuge at last in the rhapsodies of the million and 
the jingles of cant. The wit of our Addisons, 
Popes, and Swifts, and of the Moores and Hoods 
of more recent date ; that blending of humour 
and sarcasm, so successfully cultivated by them, 
have given way to riddles, epigrams, amphigouris, 
bon-mots, bouts^rim^s, jeux d'esprit, parodies, 
quibbles, galimatias, pots-pourris, puns. No 
poetry is relished but the genus " fugitive ;^^ no 
mental food digested but the species ^^ trash ;^' 
while the vehicles employed in their dissemination 
are proportionably fugitive and trashy. Indeed 
we could offer no more lamentable proof of the 
misdirection of the public taste than the fact that 
such publications are purchased and read by all 
classes. It strikingly exemplifies the levelling 
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tendencies of the age ; and^ whatever becomes of 
our " Liberty/' there can be no doubt that our 
"Equality/' in intellect at least, will soon be 
established on the stolidest basis. 

We are aware that literary trifling of this kind 
has been indulged in, more or less, in every age 
and country. But in no country or age has the 
worst species of it been carried to such a shame- 
less extent as in England in the nineteenth 
century. The kind of trifling to which we allude 
will be best understood by Cicero's definition of 
it : — " Duplex est omnino jocandi genus; unum 
illiberale, petulans, flagitiosum, obscsenum ; alte- 
rum elegans, urbanum, ingeniosum, facetum." 
It was the too frequent indulgence in the first of 
these that induced Horace to describe a portion 
of the literature of his time as 

"Versus inopes reram, nugaeque canorse." 

At a later period. Martial, adverting to similar 
pursuits, says — 
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" Stnltum est difficiles habere nngas, 
Et stnltus labor est ineptiarum ;" — 

a judgment which is not the less just for having 
been pronounced by a man who consecrated the 
better part of his life to the folly against which 
he thus inveighs. In France this trifling must 
have taken root at an early period ; for we find 
Malherbe^ one of her oldest versifiers^ venting his 
spleen against the ^'riens inutiles'' of his time by 
asserting that " un bon poete n'est pas plus utile 
k Fetat qu'un bon joueur de quilles." In the 
following century^ Pascal found cause to repeat 
this censure^ where he remarks — " Les honnStes 
gens ne mettent guere de diffi^rence entre le 
metier de poete et celui de brodeur.*' And 
although Pascal was but ill qualified to judge of 
poetry, still the severity and sweeping character 
of the remark show plainly enough what a low 
estimate the pursuits of contemporary versifiers 
had led him to form of poets in general. 

In our own country this '^ genus jocandi" has 
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received great encouragement at all times. It 
haunted the genius and tainted the works of our 
early .dramatists ; and even Shakspeare^ who 
could ridicule it in others^ as where he says of 
Boyet, in " Love's Labour's Lost/' 



tt 



He 18 wit's pedlar, and retails his wares 

At wakes and wassels, meetlDgs, markets, &irs/' 



could also condescend to introduce some indifferent 
samples of it into his best performances. From 
Shakspeare's time to the days of Pope the evil 
had gone on increasing^ as appears from the 
description which the latter has left us of the 
magazines of his time : " Those monstrous collec- 
tions where dulness assumes all the various shapes 
of folly to draw in and cajole the rabble; the 
eruption of every miserable scribbler; the dirty 
scum of every stagnant newspaper ; the rags of 
worn-out nonsense and scandal^ picked up from 
every dunghill^ under the title of Essays^ Beflec- 
tions; Queries, Songs^ Epigrams^ Biddies^ &c.^ 
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equally the disgrace of wit^ morality^ and com^ 
mon sense/' Addison^ a writer of unquestionable 
judgment in such matters^ has also animadverted 
on the prevalence^ in his time, of this objectionable 
'^ jocandi genus -J* ^^ Our general taste in England 
is for epigram^ turns of wit^ and forced conceits^ 
which have no manner of influence either for 
bettering or enlarging the mind of him who reads 
them, and have been carefully avoided by the 
greatest writers^ both among tiie ancients and the 
modems/' What has been done since the days 
of Pope and Addison to eradicate this vicious 
habit from the English mind? Our writers, 
instead of checking its pruriency, minister in the 
most unscrupjilous manner to its growth and pro- 
pagation; and that which was general in the 
reign of Queen Anne has become universal in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. Now-a-days the sacredest 
forms of thought and fancy are prostituted to the 
basest purposes. Every little incident is tortured 
into a bon-mot, an epigram, or a song. The 
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repertories of law^ the archives of politics, the 
studios of art, the shelves of literature, all are 
ransacked for fanciful expressions, old saws and 
new conceits. With a shamelessness characteristic 
of the age, everything is disfigured or caricatured, 
and whUe history is travestied, religion ridiculed, 
politics perverted, morality reviled; platitude 
passes for point, vulgarity for humour, puerility 
for wisdom, and word-splitting for wit. 

The wit of the age is at best but a bastard 
species of wit; a compound of French naivete 
and American grotesqueness. It is what 
true wit is not; and as Cowley has described 
true wit by negatives, the contrary of each 
may be affirmed of that whidi. is now in 
fashion : — 

" Tis not a tale, 'tis not a jest, 
Admired with rapture at a feast ; 
Tis not to force some lifeless verses meet 

With their five gouty feet ; 
Tis not to adorn and gild each part 
That shows more cost than art ; 
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Tis not when two like words make ap one noise, 

(Jests for IhUck men and English boys), 

In which, who finds out wit, the same may see 

In anagrams and acrostic poetry. 

Tis not such lines as almost crack the stage. 

When Bajazet begins to rage ; 
Nor a tall metaphor in the bombast way ; 
Nor the dry chips of short-lunged Seneca : 

Nor upon all things to intrude. 

And force some odd similitude.'* 

These facts will accoant to some extent for the 

present degraded state of poetry. Until a recent 

period the possession of natoral genius was deemed 

requisite for its proper cultivation. Now^ all that 

seems necessary is the possession of a rhyming 

dictionary and a moderate stock of phrases and 

images taken at random from the great masters of 

the art. Hence the substitution of words for 

things, of verse for poetry. With the great 

mastersj words were a reality; with their modern 

imitators, words are nothing but sound — " vox et 

prseterea nil.'^ The former, in the language of 

Landor, considered words as ''subordinate to 

f2 
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ideas ;'' the latter reverse the medal^ and '' place 
the pedestal on the head of the statue.'^ 

What are we to infer from all this ? That the 
poetical element has become extinct in our day ? 
Certainly not. That element may stand in abey- 
ance ; may become dormant^ inoperative ; but it 
is inextinguishable. Its existence is coeval with 
the universe. *' It is high as immensity^ old as 
eternity .'' It pervades all nature; is Nature's 
voice and Nature's dress. We hear it in the 
ocean's roar ; we admire it in the field's enamel. 
It ascends with the lark to greet the unrisen sun ; 
smiles in Beauty's eye^ and heaves with her 
breast. Poetry is alike accessible to all ; to the 
social man and to the solitary man ; to the king 
on his throne and to the monk in his cell. It 
forsakes not the philosopher in the depth of his 
closet^ and follows the man of business into the 
crowd. It is the mind's lights without which the 
world's light were but as a rushlight. Poetry is 
harmony^ is freedom^ is love. Without poetry, 
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music were a jumble of sounds^ liberty a savage^ 
love a beast. Who that has pressed to his bosom 
the woman of his choice^ or dandled on his knee 
the child of his love^ but has felt the wellings of 
the poetical fount within ? Poetry distinguishes 
the soldier from the assassin^ the patriot from the 
demagogue^ the priest from the ranter^ the hero 
from the quack. Next to religion^ it has gained 
most proselytes for Heaven. It is^ in fact, the 
religion of the heart, the feeder of its charities, 
the expounder of its hopes. Extinguish the sun, 
put out the stars : without poetry the earth were 
a wilderness, and the heavens a blank. 
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Oh ! for a strain of pow*r sablime, 

Such as, in reign of Elder Time, 

Heveard the Poet of his Age, 

GloVd oDj bis tongae and warm'd his page ! 

What time, Dan Flaocus charm'd the throng 

With snatches of immortal song ; 

And JaTenal, of kindred lyre. 

And Pendujs, canght the liring fire ; 

Reforming by Satiric blows 

The Tarioos manners as they rose : 

The strain that gave to Dryden's verse 

Its pow'r sarcastic, language terse ; 
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In Boilean and in Pope oombin'd 
Graoe^ ^vigooTy hamom; irit refin'd ; 
And, kter stilly its shaipert goad 
On Byi0n*8 caostie Mnae beatow'd. 



Bard of the mountain and the wold. 

Of fimdes song and tales untold ; 

Chanter of Snowdonn and of Dhn, 

O Soott ! accept the tribute due ! 

'Twas thine, when Poes/s domain 

Had many a year uncultured lain. 

And not a garden, not a field 

Would aught but weeds and brambles yield : 

When, banish'd from the haunts of men, 

The Muse had fled 'yond human ken. 

To seek in some blest spot of earth 

A homestead worthier of her birth :— 

Twas thine the wanderer to recall 
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To court and camp, to hut and hall ; 
And bid the Totiye strain arise 
To hail her — daughter of the skies ; 
Her &ded empire to restore, 
And set her on her throne once morot 



Great was the joy throughout the land, 
When, marshaird by thy potent wand,. 
Stood forth in emulous array 
Eokeby, Marmiarhy and the Latf^ 
Nor less the Ladtf of the LcJce^ 
To greenwood dear and forest brake. 
Hescu'd from pale oblivion's dust, 
And wafted by each Northern gust,^ 
Come Tales of love and chivalry, 
And strains of woe and songs of glee ; 
Legends of Scotia's antique lore, 
Her border feuds and deeds of gore : 
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TW, in the prism of weird Bomanoe 

The minstrers harp, the warrior's lanoe^ 

The chieftain &med for gaUant deeds^ 

The hermit mattering o'er his heada^ 

The loYer to his leman sped. 

The damsel on her palfrey led. 

And knighthood's tow, and beant/s smile^ 

The moted castle, sacred aisle, 

The tented field, the haunted place, 

The pageant, tournament, and chase :— 

All in their pristine pomp bedight, 

Stand pictur'd to the ra^ish'd sight ; 

And in thejr tints of Taried hue 

The glory of the past renew : 

To future times prolong the wondrous lay ; 

Point .to new worlds of song and light the way. 

Lur'd by the nation's deep aoclaimi \ 
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A youth, all emulous of fame, 
With trembling hand has seized the lyre, 
And, as its magic tones inspire, 
In mingled strain of pride and grie^ 
Wails o*er his Newstead's vanish'd chief; 
Its walls with hemlock oyergrown ; 
Its turrets mould'ring stone by stone ; 
The silent hall, the court untrod ; 
The sires that slumber 'neath the sod. j 

Tis Byron, child of Nature's stamp, 
' Of lineage high, of lordly port, 
Fitted to shine in camp or court, ] 

To guide the State in court or camp. 
With wisdom far above the wise, 
With genius formed for high emprize, 
Against the foe, by sea or land. 
His country's legions to command ; 
To guard the bulwark of her laws. 
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And win a senate's just applause — 
He spurns the patriot's bright career, 
And in the poet sinks the peer ; 
To Freedom gives what Eank resign'd, 
And turns from man to serve mankind. 



" A lord," exclaims the rhyming throng, 
" A lord within the realms of Song I 
Some treason this, some dire disgrace 
Against our high poetic race. 
Your lords were made for other things : 
Lords may be statesmen, warriors, kings ; 
Maj wield the sceptre or the sword ; 

But never, since the world began, 
Has Muse been wedded to a lord : 

This were to mar wise ITature's plan, 
Who the poetic gift design'd 
For mortals of a sterner kind ; 
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Smiths, cobblers, weayers, pedlars, wrights, 
Bold scalers of Parnassian heights, 
Who safe the sacred precincts guard 
From all saye Inspiration's bard.'* 

Swift^ from the Athens of the North, 

Croes the great Critic's mandate forth. 

The rash intruder to confound, 

And scare him from the hallow'd ground. 

But Byron, proud of his degree 

In Nature's own nobility, 

With scorn the hireling threat repels, 

And, heedless of his frantic yells, 

By force of satire all his own 

Hurls the great Critic from his throne ; 

And 'mid the whinings of his crew 

Drags the usurper into view. 

Or, shark-like, 'mong the smaller fry 
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Of Falsehood and Hjpocrisyy 
He darts, to their no small amaze ; 
Disclosing to the public gaze 
Fall many a thing of rant and rhyme, 
AU wallowing in their native slime ; 
Cant and corruption's mingled spawn, 
That fawn to sting and sting to fawn : 
Fell offspring of these latter days 
Of censure false and falser praise ; 
When Critics condescend to ply 
The trade of Critickin and lie ; 
And poets choose their faith to pin 
To faith of lying Critickin. 



Triumphant o'er his fallen foes, 

In innate majesty arose 

Proud Byron's genius. Had their spleen 

'Gainst other bard directed been ; 
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Or, still on fonl detraction bent, 

In humbler accents sought a vent ; 

Nor in an idle hour laid stress 

Upon his Hours of Idleness; 

The pilgrim-bard, his harp unstrung, 

Had roam'd his native wilds among. 

No potent touch the chords had stirr'd ; 

Their thrilling tones had slept unheard ; 

And Harold, imp of noble breed, 

From Pride's infirmity unfreed, 

A GhUde alike in deed and name, 

Alike unknown his worth and £Eime, 

Had ne'er put forth £ur manhood's bloom, 

» 

But sunk iuglorious to the tomb. 
Meanwhile the Critic's partial mind, 
To adulation's mood inclin'd. 
Had hail'd with sympathetic whine 
Each ballad-monger's puling line : 
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And every clink of Sonneteer, 
And every bray from Windermere, 
Passing for Music's lofty strains, 
Had held the raptur'd world in chains. 
And while the Lion to his den 
Had stray'd, ignor'd of gods and men, 
The Ass, disgnis'd in borrowed hide. 
Full oft the mimic roar had tried ; 
Had warr'd with paper Magazines 
'Gainst Intellect's proud kings and queens ; 
Proclaim'd his code to great and small, 
And reign'd the dreaded Lord of alL 



Thanks to your Critics ; but for them 
The age's great poetic mine 

Had still retain'd its brightest gem ; 
And all undug, its wealth divine, 

Deep in the womb of Mother-earth, 

Had told of intellectual dearth. 
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But scarce does Jeffrey with his rod 
In anger touch the fertile sod, 
When, at the conjuring behest, 
The mighty Lyrist stands confess'd ; 
Dispelling, as he smiles around, 
The darkness that, with gloom profound 
Our mental dawn had overhung, 
Ere Scott had harp'd or Shelley sung. 
And now, in bright profusion spread, 
The bardic ores their lustre shed ; 
Ode, stanza, sonnet, vision, dream. 
And Wit's keen shaft and Fancy's gleam ; 
And Melodies, or grave or gay ; 
The sigh for Beauty's swift decay ; 
The tear for Friendship's vanish'd worth ; 
The wild Lament, the boisterous Mirth ; 
Ditties to Faith and Honour true ; 
And Love's first kiss and last adieu. 

o2 
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Next in Romance's Eastern fields 
The kinglj bard his sceptre wields ; 
And Grecian song and Turkish lore 
Yield at his will their varied store ; 
Full many a gem of orient hue, 
And many a bead of pearly dew : 
Wliile Moslem crime and Moslem creed, 
The dark design, the bloody deed, 
By turns the sounding Tale engage, 
Breathe in each line and warm each page 
Till, fashion'd by his wondrous pow'r. 

The heroes of each roundelay, 
Moor, Christian, Mussulman, and Giaour, 

Alike confess the magic sway. 



What tho' the bard, in sullen mood, 
0*er Genius' wrongs incessant brood ; 
Her sons' ingratitude proclaim. 
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Sigh o'er his country's sinking fame, 
And his own hapless lot deplore, 
An outcast from his native shore. 
In vain the Critic-pack pursue ; 
In vain their paper-war renew ; 
In vain their harmless missiles fling ; 
Inflict in vain the pointless sting ; 
His muse, of vigour still unshorn, 
On eagle pinions fast upborne, 
Her high-soul'd scorn where'er she goes 
Flings back upon the dastard foes, 
And, strong in consciousness of right, 
XJnscath'd pursues her airy flight ; 
Nor, mindless of her well-earn'd feme. 
Will stoop to mark such vulgar game. 
Kot so, when Inquisition's ban 
Denounc'd the poet in the man ; 
And Party Spirit's tainting breath 
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Sought to decree the moral death. 
Ah ! not in vain, by envy sown, 
Had slander's seeds to fulness grown, 
When, victim of a monstrous lie, 
Dissolv'd each fond domestic tie, 
The Husband from his partner fled ; 
His tears of blood the Father shed ; 
The Patriot from his path declin'd ; 
The Friend no feeling friend could find ; 
The Man with mingled grief and shame 
Blush'd for his country's blighted name : 
And Husband, Father, Patriot, Friend, 
Greeted abroad, at home unkenn'd. 
Was &in to wring from foreign pride 
The ruth that Britain's sons denied. 



Anon, in bright Italia's clime, 

The bard, by suffering's weight oppress'd> 
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A wreck above the wrecks of time, 

Sings with an arrow to his breast : 
In secret hugs the rankling shaft, 
Or blunts in Lust*s oblivious draught ; 
And, steeled against Opinion's laws, 
From wrong his inspiration draws. 
See where, enthroned on Alpine heights, 
The muse his wand'ring steps invites : 
There, 'mong the ruins of the past, 
By Whirlwind's gathering clouds o'ercast, 
His lamp the Lightning's awful sheen. 

His harp the Cataract's foaming rage, 

He cons the dark historic page, 
And meditates the tragic scene. 
With coldness gleams the virgin snow y 
With fierceness bums the fire below ; 
And on the mountain and the plain 
Are tracks of Desolation's reign ; 
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But colder gleams the poet's ire, 
And fiercer glows his bosom's fire ; 
And Time's impress has left behind 
Ko ruin like his riven mind. 
Convulsive yawns the mountain's gorge ; 
Kesponsive heaves the living forge, 
As from its furnace shoot amain, 
Sardanapalut, Werner, Gain^ 
Stern Manfred and the Doges twain ; 
Uncut, unpolish'd, unrefin'd, 
The fragments of that shattered mind, 
Whose hectic flush and central throe, 
The fitful sparks that come and go, 
Eed Passion's stark and tow'ring peak, 
The deep volcanic fount bespeak ; 
While the Tramsformedy and Heamen a/nd 

Ea/rth 
Complete the wild, chaotic birth. 
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The tragic muse her veil has rent ; 
The paroxysm its thunder spent ; 
Anon dissolves in genial dew 
The mist that dimm'd his mental view ; 
Eeason resumes her wonted reign. 
And HcvrM is himself again. 
Behold ! once more in pilgrim- guise, 
The Childe takes up his youth's emprize ; 
Once more, in philosophic mood, 
With more than youthful pow'r indued, 
With pencil from experience' mint, 
Portrays in many a glowing tint 
The marvels of each Southern land : 
And, as each brilliant scene is scann'd. 
In variegated picture draws 
Their peoples, manners, customs, laws ; 
The splendours of the Hall of State, 
The fane to worship dedicate. 
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The niche that guards the poet*s bust, 

The grave that shields the hero's dust. 

Or on their social state descants, 

The wide-spread wealth, the wider wants ; 

The progress in the arts of life j 

The fruits of Commerce' peaceful strife. 

Or, mage-like, and with magic strokes, 

From annals of the past evokes 

The trophies by their fathers won ; 

The fame bequeath'd from sire to son ; 

The sons that 'gainst their Country warr'd, 

The doubtful deeds that made or marr'd, 

The triumph graced with foreign spoils ; 

The evils of intestine broils, 

Whence issue, in perennial flow, 

And public wreck and private woe : 

Deducing with prophetic eye 

From light and shade of days gone by. 
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The shade and light of days to come, 
The land's redemption or its doom. 



The scene is closed j the nations cheer ; 
And Ha/rold doffs his pilgrim gear. 
But ere declines his glorious sun, 
Ere yet its early course is run, 
A stranger youth, Don Juam hight, 
In gay, &ntastic, amorous plight, 
Takes up the sofbly-dying strain, 
And sings ; nor wholly sings in vain. 
With harp transform'd to light gtdtar, 
With chords that in the touching jar, 
A tawdry vest his minstrel garb. 
His Pegasus a Spanish barb. 
The doughty stripling sallies forth, 
And East, or West, or South, or North, 
Where'er Lust's sons their rout maintain. 
To siren Lust he yields the rein, 
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And in fierce dalliance with the miue 
Hia wild, erratic course pursues. 
What tho' the youth from vulgar eyes 
His lurdly lineaments disguise ; 
And to some proud Hidalgo trace 
The likeness of his Saxon face. 
'Tie vain ; hia look, his every trait, 
The great original betmy : 
Still looms bold Harold's spirit there, 
Albeit no more in dark despair ; 
And humonr, satire, pathos, wit 
Still gracefdlly his theme befit. 
But oft, too oft, the precious store 
With Folly's slime is crusted o'er ; 
And who would search for pearls of price 
In sinks of turpitude and vice ; 
While Virtue's depths transparent show 
Where pearls of native freshness blow ? 
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Ah me ! how fallen the proud, the great ! 
How alter*d from his high estate ! 
By Passion's restless billows toss*d, 
Alike to shame and honour lost, 
Your Jwm lacks th' informing soul, 
The mind that elevates the whole. 
Tis Samson with his ringlets clipp'd ; 
Or Hercules in poison dipp'd ; 
Or Thetis' son with wounded heel, 
The victim of his foeman's steel ; 
Or Hector amid yells of joy 
Dragg'd round his sad, devoted Troy. 
What more % 'Tis -Etna's gaping cleft, 
Of heat intestine all bereft ; 
Parnassus turn'd a vulgar mount ; 
Or Helicon without its fount ; 
A giant in a pigmy's core ; 
An ass that mocks the lion's roar ; 
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A tiger with a kitten's par ; 

A Picador without liie spur. 

Tia Byron's sel^ preaumptnous grown, 

A traitor to his former throne. 

And now in self-Abaaement driven 

To steal his fire from hell, not heaven ; 

To ransack for poetic gold 

Poor human Kature's basest mould ; 

In traits distorted and with fiendish dye 

Depicting man from Epicurus' sty. 

While Scotia thos her fiiTonr'd lot 
Hail'd in the genius of a Scott ; 
And Albion in the rolls of fame 
Inscrib'd her Byron's glorious name ; 
'Not favour'd less, nor less reuown'd, 
Id Moore a fit exponent found 
Old Erin, of her hopes and fear^ 
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Her wrongs, ter sufferings and her tears : — 

Wrongs flowing from despotic might, 

When Celtic wrong was Saxon right ; 

And gaunt Ambition's greedy throng, 

In courage weak, in baseness strong. 

Of native freedom robb'd the land 

And stamp'd it with their conquering brand. 

When Christians, in excess of zeal, 

'Gainst brother Christians turn'd their steel ; 

And glorying in the bloody strife, 

In name of God of peace and life, 

Her ancient worship overthrew. 

Its altars spoil'd, its votaries slew : — 

Suffrings that from those wrongs took vent 

And plough'd her heart with many a rent — 

Fears that their pregnant seeds had cast 

Deep in the lessons of the Past, 

And with their widespread roots entwin'd 
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The fissures of her furrow'd mind : — 
Hopes that, in hopeless moments plann'd, 
Had built their home upon the sand ; ' 
And many a weaiy age withstood 
Time's noislessly-encroaching flood ; 
But now, that home's foundation bare, 
Beposed on castles in the air, 
Propping their hourly-threaten'd fall. 
Like ivy round the ruin'd wall : — 
And tears from wrong and sufiTring wrung, 

Which, shed in solitude and gloom. 
In dewdrops to those hopes had clung, 

And fed that ivy's verdant bloom. 



And now, when Thraldom's gathering cloud 
Had, many an age, in death-like shroud, 
Its shadows hung the nation round ; 
When, Tnany an age, in silence bound. 
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Her grief, half mutter'd, half suppress'd, 
Ha^ rankled in her bleeding breast : — 
iThe Patriot wakes ; the Poet sings ; 
And Persecution's locust wings, 
That erst the land had overcast, 
In mute ama^ment stand aghast. 
The cloud to Song's celestial ray 
Eftsoons resigns its murky sway : 
The silence, through its inmost deep, 
Pierc'd by the Patriot's thund'ring sweep, 
In echoes loud and scorching flames 
The pow'r of eloquence proclaims : 
And Tara's harp, no longer mute. 
The warrior's trump, the lover's late, 
In sweetest Melodies break forth, 
A tribute to his country's worth. 



And there, as in their native soil, 



( 
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Unconscious of the gardener^s toil, 

Each flow'r of song, each flash of mind^ 

By human sympathy entwin'd, 

Their fulgor or their fragrance shed > — 

The jasmine for the lowly dead ; 

The lily rear'd in sorrow's val^, 

But nipp'd by sorrow's piercing gale ; 

The daisy in its rustic pride ; 

The cowslip from the mountain-side ; 

And roses in their short-liv'd bloom, 

And violets from the hero's tomb. 

And ever, as the music floats, 

Commingled with its wildest notes 

Some plaintive tones unbidden start. 

To ease the poet's burden'd heart ; 

Some tear for battles fought in vain ; 

Some clank from weary bondsman's chain ; 

Some sigh, in exiled bosom pent, 
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Responsiye o'er the ooean sent. 
And ever, as the strains arise 
In grateful incense to the skies. 
Honour and Faith, the Graces meek, 
And Beauty with Jier dimpled cheek, 
Pleasure, his goblet still unpour^d, 
A truant from the festiTe board. 
And Loye, the leader of the train. 
Alternate <!atch the rising strain ; 
And, hand in band, in mystic round. 
Prolong the soul-enthralling sound. 



Imagination spreads her wings : 
Again the patriot-lyrist singef, 
And in the flashing of a thought, 
The distance, if there's distance aught. 
From Irish song to Eastern tale. 
To Cashmere's from Avoca's yale, 

u2 
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Bj Fancy's rainbow arch is spann'd : 
The wizard waves his magic wand, 
And lo ! a varied scene to view 
Deploys its gorgeousness of hue : 
Mokanna in his awful blaze^ 
In mercy veil'd from human gaze ; 
The Peri with admission's prize 
Storming the gates of Paradise ; 
Fire worshippers 'gainst Arab blade 
In struggle for the right array'd ; 
The Haram's Light, serenely meek, 
And Lalia Roohh of tulip cheek 



Behold 1 as in prismatic glass 
The scenes in bright succession pass. 
And first Bucharia's destin'd Queen, 
Aloft in tassell'd palankeen ; 
And Feramorz and Fadladeen ; 
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The minstrel in his turban'd shawl, 

The Critic hypercritical ; 

The bridal pageantry, the crowd 

In heart-wrung acclamation loud ; 

Oashmerian maids, a joyous throng. 

Sailing in swan-like pride along ; 

Guards, Braminsf, Fakirs, Eajahs, grooms, 

And Tartars with their heron plumes ; 

The Palace and the Minaret, 

And coral lips and eyes of jet ; 

The Persian slave that blithesome tells 

The loves of Persia's beaux and belles, 

Her wars, convulsions, sieges, sacks, 

Gold mace and silver battle-axe ; 

Th* encounter and the bloody fight 

Of Bustam with the Demon White ; 

Next, the imperial cavalcade, 

Camels with awnings overlaid ; 
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And elepbants, a goodlj sighty 
In broider'd trappings all bedight ; 
The Ganges with its ^ded barge ; 
The Pagod and its sacred charge ; 
Isles of perfume, mosquesy baths, bazaars, 
The mount of gems, the sea of stars ; 
Edens of love and lakes of pearl, 

And golden streams and silyer brooks ; 
Proud Delhi with its dancing girl, 

Its bards, its gardens, and its cooks ; 
And Juggernaut with diamond eyes, 
Meet idol for a goldsmith's sighs ; 
Perpetual lamps to cheer the gloom 
Of hero's or of maiden's tomb. 
And birds of every shape and hue, 
The heron white, the pigeon blue, 
Sultana with its purple beak, 
The turtle dove, so soft and sleek. 
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The hnmming-bird, tinbnrt the while. 
Entering the jaws of Crocodile ; 
The bulbol in its lonely bush, 
The Argas pheasant and the thrash. 
And spices for the wild bird*8 nib ; 
The cinnamon of Serendib, 
Canara*s pepper, Elhoten's musk, 
And nutmegs in their dappled husk, 
Sweet aloes, sandal, balsam, cloves, 
Nyctanthes bowers and orange groves. 
And spreading round those blissful bow'rs 
All beauteous plants^ all firagrant flowers ; 
Elcaya, tulip, rosemary, 
Blue lotus and the Tooba tree. 
The gul in bloom, the scatter d rose. 
And the black poppy whose kind dose 
Envelops all in blest repose. 
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And love was there : — Ah 1 who of love 
And loveliness like Moore could sing f 
With passion borrow'd from the dove, 

With quill bereft from Oupid's wing, 
Not e'en Lovers Bard, sweet Ovid's self, 
In loving lore a very el^ 
With him in tenderness can vie. 
The wish, the glance, the blush, the sigh, 
The raging fire, the melting thrill, 
Depicted by that magic quill. 
Alike display the Master's art. 
The pow'r to feel and to impart ; 
And to the reader's breast transfuse 
The rapture of his love-lorn muse. 

Alas 1 that bards should be but men I 
While Human Frailty holds the pen^ 
Some sensual spark, some low desirei 
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Will mingle with their heaven-bom fire ; 
Some shadow o'er their visions brood ; 
Some spectre on their dreams intrude ; 
And as the Fancy skyward springs. 
Will drag to earth her crippled wings. 
E'en thus it is with Erin's bard : — 
By Adulation's incense charr'd, 
In Party Spirit's mesh entrapp'd, 
On pleasure's downy cushion lapp'd, 
He sinks a base, voluptuous clod, 
Who else had soar'd a Demi-god ; 
And in the lees of Circean cup 
Gobbles the deep damnation up ; 
Forsaking for its draughts unclean 
The bright, the blissful hippocrene. 



This is thy bard, love divine! 
Thy minstrel this, O earthly love I 
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The one he shares with saints aboTe, 
And one with Epicnros' swine : 
One claims the angel nndefil'd, 
And one the sin-polluted child. 
Too gross for heav*n, too pure for earth, 
With too much wealth or too much dearth, 
Supine in good, supine in iU, 
Between the two he vibrates still ; 
Buns headlong into all extremes ; 
Can mix all topics and all themes ; 
Now with .^^lian sweetness plaj ; 
Now counterfeit the ass's bray ; 
Can war with powder or with dirt ; 
With angel or with demon flirt ; 
Adopt all hues to cheat the town, 
From dingy black to dirty Brown ; 
By turns be 2)i^^ or be great ; 
Abuse all ranks in Church and State ; 
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All forms promiscuously assume, 

A lady's fiui, a housemaid's broom ; 

And, Proteus-like, put on all shapes ; 

Play Harlequin or Jackanapes, 

Tom Thumb, Tom-Noddy, or Tom Cribb ; 

Propound a fable or a fib ; 

With lightning blast corruption's tool, 

Or crush 'tween scorn and ridicule ; 

Write poems, pamphlets, pasquinades, by turns. 

And be himself the party-tool he spurns. 



^7i ^7i O Muse, the rueful scene ! 

Turn we to where, 'mid joys serene, 

Dreams Shelley in his sphere of bliss. 

Beyond the sphere of Prejudice ; 

While round his couch their watch maintain 

Freedom and Loye, the glorious Twain. 

And now let Cant and Spite combine 
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To spread abroad the Atheist whine ; 
The husband's wilder'd breast assail. 
And in the mire the father trail. 
Let Law and Custom, leagued 'gainst Right, 
Their new-fledged subtilties indite, 
And heartless launch the base behest 
That robs the Eagle of his nest. 
An Eagle still j alone, but free ; 
Nathless he eyes the stem decree ; 
And, perch'd on self-reliance' rock. 
Undaunted meets the damning shock. 
E'en thus some forest-monarch, riyen 
By thunder's withering bolt from heaven, 
Seyer'd the shoots that, round it spread, 
Upon its verdant bounty fed j 
Of all its blooming honors shoruj 
Grows fierce the more, the more forlorn ; 
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And scowls above the iniin wide 

« 

The nobler in its naked pride. 



Shelley ! unapproach'd, alone 

In song's wild, spheric, dreamlike tone ! 

How shall the timid muse rehearse 

The triumphs of thy thrilling verse ? 

Thy hatred of all noisome things, 

Of fools and despots, knaves and kings ; 

And things that grasp, and things that scowl, 

The ermined hawk, the mitred owl ; 

And things that crush, and things that crawl, 

From tyrants down to tyrant's thrall : 

Their prisons, palaces, and thrones, 

Their men-hives and monastic drones, 

Tiaras, turbans, mitres, crowns^ 

And purple robes and scarlet gowns f 

How tell thy scorn for parasites, 
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From shoeless downs to garter'd knights ? 
For customs, formulas, and masks, 
Task-masters and their bootless tasks ; 
And slavery and its dastard crew, 
The scum of every clime and hue 9 
Let IslcMU and her rebel sword 
In traits of blood the tale record ; 
Let Hdlaa in her waking dream 
Take up the spirit-stirring theme ; 
While Mab and FroTnetheua Unbound 
Repeat the sorrow-laden sound. 
Oh i 'tis a tale of melting power, 

Which, at Creadon's birth begun, 
Down to Creation's latest hour 

Through many a woeful scene shall run : 
A tale whose softest, sweetest tone, 
From Helot's writhing breast upthrown, 
Finds utterance in a smother'd groan : 
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A tale of never-ending strife, 
With Fear and Blight and Hatred rife ; 
The glorious strife of Right with Wrong, 
Of Mind with Matter, Weak with Strong ; 
Strife 'tween the tyrant and the slave, 
Between the recreant and the brave ; 
The powerless brave who vainly strive 
Oppression's galling chain to rive ; 
The mighty base, who, not in vain. 
Rivet that heart-ensanguin'd chain. 



To Earth's enslaving joys resign'd. 
There be, whose coarsely- textur'd mind 
The senses in their snares infold. 
Poor human flies of vulgar mould. 
They never soar beyond the roof 
That holds them in its lust-spun woof : 
Never, in disembodied plight, 
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To Contemplation's stany height 
Their passion-fireighted bark direct. 
Where Nature's awful Architect, 
Enthroned in Love's ethereal blaze. 
Supreme his bonndless empire sways. 
Theirs is the Lnciferian pride 
That, bliss of other worlds denied, 
Can find their all-sofficing bliss 
In vilest dross of world like this. 
Theirs the dread pow'r, to hell foreshown. 
Can raise a Crodhead of their own, 
And his mock majesty invest 
With passions of their own dark breast. 
Hate, Anger, Vengeance, thirst of blood, 
And Slaughter and her famish'd brood. 
Ah ! well might Shelley's scornful burst 
Denounce such blasphemy accurst ; 
Well might he, in indignant strain, 
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The foul divinity arraigni ' 
Exposing to the Nations* sneers 
His Fane, his Worship and his Seers, 



Yea 1 let Corruption's canting orew 
Their Atheistic cry renew ; 
No Atheist he whose ample mind, 
By place and distance nnconfin'd, 
Heedless alike of creed and caste, 
Alike of Future, Present, Past, 
Would people inessential space 
With the brighl^ happy human race ; 
Linking in one sweet bond of love 
And earth below and heaven above, 
Not Nature's God the bard rejects, 
But God of coteries and sects ; 
The God whose mortal-fashion'd fanes 
Are gamish'd witl) his votaries' chains, 
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Whose wmhip is a s hMiMtlflw He ; 
^Mucme pniee a broken-liesrted i%h ; 
And tbe hiae gens npon whose crest 
Are teardrops from the haman breast 
Go, reader, and with Shdley's mth 
Of Freedom sing and Hope and Tmth ; 
Partake with ^elley, if jon can. 
His sympathy for soffering man ; 
His quenchless thirst for human weal, 
And say if Atheist so can feel 9 
Sore, these to feel, to teach, to sing, 
The source disowning whence they spring, 
Were to disown the first of Nature's laws, 
And recognize efifects without a cause. 



O love 1 sweet boon in mercy given 
To prostrate Earth by pitying Heaven : 
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Thou purest, holiest of ties 
That claim communion with the skies I 
How Shelley loved, alone can'st tell ; 
Alone rehearse the potent spell| 
By which, in undissolving glow, 
He fed thy current's ceaseless flow. 
But not to thy control alone 
Raised he an undivided throne :— 
Friendship, that nurseling of the earth, 
That owes to man its humble hirth, 
And first its dearest life blood drew 
From Love's own soft, celestial dew ; 
And ever most luxuriant grows. 
Where Love his deepest shadow throws, 
Folding with parasitic stress 
Love's greater strength and comeliness : — 
E'en Friendship vindicates her claim 
To share the poet's generous flame ; 

i2 
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And to his fond and fervid grasp 
Would oft her bosom'd stores unclasp. 



Who now o^ Keats's humble bier 
TTnsolaced sheds the friendly tear ? 
Who but the bard whose vast embrace 
Would girth in love the human race : 
Ah, who but AdonM friend 1 
The heart loves best can best perpend 
The loss to Friendship's linking zone 
Of each bright floVr^ too early blown : 
Can best in each dissever'd link 
Feroeive the deep but shadowy chink ; 
And with thought's subtlest woof supply 
Each broken thread, each missing tie. 
And while he mourns the minstrel's doom ] 
And while around his lilied tomb 
He twines the sympathetic wreath ; 
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And while from Slander's reptile breath 

He shields his unregarded clay ; 

See, with what sensitive display, 

What prodigality of praise. 

He decks his critic-blighted bays, 

Enshrining all their lavish scent 

In Friendship's deathless monument. 



And Britain, matchless tho* she be 
In wealth of varied minstrelsy ; 
Vast tho' her poesy's gamer'd store ; 
E'en Britain's self might well deplore 
The blight that nipp'd on foreign sward 
The promise of her youthful bard. 
What he had been, how great, how bright. 
How glorious in his full-fledged flight, 
Had impious Cant, with jaundiced eye. 
And Spite, her visage still awry, 
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But spared our age the deadly blow 
That laid his. mighty spirit low : 
Let rapt Endynnan attest, 
As^ pillow'd on Diana's breast. 
He dreams the listless hoars away : 
Or from those dreams the bright array 
Of Fancy's wingM shapes he weaves ; 
Or, deep embower'd in forest leaves^ 
To the blithe Latmian swains unfolds 
The Eden of their native wolds : ' 
The pleasannce of their peaceful rills ; 
The crops that crown their verdant hiUs ; 
The herds that on the mountain feed ; 
The lambs .that frisk along the mead ; 
And, lovelier still, the damsels lair 
That these Arcadian blessings share : — 
Or, now dissolv'd his spell-bound sleep. 
Among the caverns of the deep, 
O'er fretted vaults and coral floors 
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The secrets of its wealth explores, 

Still chasiBg through the fathomless abyss 

Some fairy form, some phantasy of bliss. 



And yet there are those bardic seers,' 
Self-banish'd from our vulgar spheres, 
Of judgment flsLr above th^ir kind, 
Who nor design iror grace can -find \ 
In Keats' profusely garAi8h'4 thought.: 
Whose murkiness accounts as nought 
The sparkling of his stt^rry gems ; 
Whose gloom his garishness conteanns. 
Bards of a novel stellar school, 

StaiB of a new poetic sect j . 
With them coutratfi0» mie the rule j 

What others relish they reject : 
And by that rule it is their boast 
To prize what others scorn the most. 
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When Nature's bards^ their journey ran. 

Would set along with setting son ; 

^Tis then those meteor-barda arise 

To vapour thro* the startled skies : 

And when her bards, in playful mood. 

Would bask them in the noontide flood. 

Your meteor bards the heavens forsake. 

To skulk in some outlandish lake ; 

Or gambol in monastic nook, 

By mountain stream or muddy brook. 

Within whose bound they fain would trace 

The lineaments of Nature's £u» ; 

Confining to that narrow span 

The beauties of her boundless plan. 

Then, should aught bard, by wealth of theme 

His want of bardic wealth redeem. 

To native graces, not a few, 

JiddiDg new grace and beauties new ; 
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Your LcJeer is prepared to show 
That not from theme, but treatment, flow 
The pomp and splendour of the lay. 
Give him an ms; and straight his bray, 
Transform'd to music's balmiest sound. 
With incense fills the valleys round* 
Give him &yboZ, and from his lips 
Drops wisdom in melodious chips. 
Or let the theme a JPecUar he, 
And lo ! from out the " north countrye,** 
On wisdom's grand Excursion bent, 
Your Pedlar plies his high intent. 
With staff in hand, and at his back 
Of wares a multifarious pack, 
He trudges it from cot to cot ; 
And as he greets each hallow'd spot^ 
The inmates gape to find their guest 
Of more than rustic pow'rs possessed* 
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He opes his moath ; and, passing stratge ! 
Philosophy of widest range, 
Lore 'jond the schools' un&thom'd lore, 
And Poesy unheard before, 
Proclaim at hand a master mind. 
Whose daring strides leave far behind . 
Great Solomon's unearthly strain, , 
And David in his loftiest vein. 
And Plato's grace, and Maro's sense. 
And Tully's mightiest eloquence. 



As thus the wilder'd listener stares, 
The Bard expounds the Pedlar's wares : — 
First, there's the story's viewless thread. 
So finely spun; so widely spread. 
Which, linking both the story's enda^ 
Thro' the whole story's length extends : 
A magic thread, itself imseen, 
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That shows what else unshown had been ; 
And dams the story like a rope, 
But nowhere shows the story's scope. ' 

And next, that story to adorn, 

Lo ! many a beauteous thing of art I 
Buttons of brass and steel and horn, 

Keedles to mark each pointless part, 
And lucifers a light to throw, 
Where the deep sense obscure may grow. 
Should flaw or blemish in the weft 
Point to a thought ot sense bereft, 

A strip of tape, red, white or blue, 

« 
Anon restores the missiog due. 

Or, should the too-luxuriant thought 

Bun riot to a tangled knot, 

A pair of scissors, deftly plied, 

Give back the sentiment untied. 

Or, should aught blankness, here and there, 
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Mark where the w^ » nminiig hatc^ 

Btnif^twwj to patch the poet^s nni^ 

The Pedkr lends his phytic pins. 

And while the Pedkr in tbeE^id 

Beteils his dowhw hj the jard. 

The Poet from the Pedlar's brain 

Spins oat his metre hy the skein ; 

Still smuggling *neath his party-eolonr'd Test, 

Of Thinkers^ Teachers, Prophets, Seen^ the best 



So moves within his chosen sphere 
So sings the Bard of Windermere, 
ITen Wordsworth, mightiest Sonneteer i 
Twas thus his early race he ran, 
And thas, thro* life's protracted span. 
In puling, sentimental lay 
He peddled all his poVrs away : 
Now lavishing his lyric spells 
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On Lucy Grays and Peter Bells ; 
Now choosing his poetic toys 
From Waggoners and Idiot Boys ; 
Or wasting all his mental throes 
In bringing forth of Bylstone Does, 



Struck by the newness of the sound, 
A host of listeners gather round ; 
And foremost in the gaping crowd. 
The throng of wonder-widen'd jaws 
This novelty around him draws. 

Stands ^outhey, loudest of the loud« 

% 

That hunter of fantastic gnomes ; 

That swallower of hardest tomes ; 

That wielder of the Critic lash ; 

That spouter of most moral trash ; 

That dealer of sarcastic blows ; 

That laureird libeller of his foes ; 
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That wrangler for bis party ends ; 
That partial praiser of his friends; 
That peniiion'd censurer of pelf ; 
That liberal puffer of himself :•— 
E*en Soutbey, that great learned bore 

Who left more epic tomes behind 
Than ever mortal left before ; 

Who read more books of various kind 
Than reading mortal ever read : 
Whose brain more wild vagaries fed 
Than e'er conceived poor mortal brain, 
Or ever-will conceive again. 
And now his epic power to show, 
There stand, like fiddlers in a row, 
KehamOy MtudoCyJoa/n ofArc^ 
The bold, the grisly, and the stark ; 
And ThdUtbdy Destruction's blast. 
And Rodetickf of Goths the last ; 
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Gigantic fragments, rudely hewn 
From History's unpolish'd stone ; 
Great, gaunt, unwieldy, sprawling things, 
Like elephants with eagle wings ; 
Or angels with their wings in sacks ; 
Or turtles thrown upon their backs; 
Or, liker still some behemoth. 
Some monster of outlandish growth, 
Kick'd from its drowsy bed of slime. 
By the great, viewless foot of Time. 



Who next among the rhyming tribe 
Claims, as the ^ Poet of the Age," 
In Britain's bright, historic page 
His great achievements to inscribe 1 
There's Landor in his Crebir gear ; 
And Rogers, long to Memoiy dear, 
But now by Memory's self forgot ; 



\ 
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There's Waloot, weary of hia lot ; 
And Bowles, the mnner-down of Pope ; 
And Campbell, the sweet bard of Hope ; 
And lAmb, of meekest, mightiest spell ; 
And Coleridge and his Christabel ; 
And Hunt, the foremost in the chase 
'Oainrt poet and penuon, pelf and place ; 
Great leader of the Cri^ rout, 
Till ptaoe and peniiion found him out ; 
There's Crabbe who still courageous crawls 
Tbn>' Tales of Cottages and Halls ; 
And Oifford of Dramatic lore ; 
And Hogg, the dreadful Northern bore ; 
Montgomery, the Sheffield blade. 
And brother Bob, the parsons' jade, 
And Aytoun and his Cavaliera ; 
And Watts, the last of Sonneteers ; 
And Wilson, of the Isle of Palms ; 
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And Barton and his Quaker qualms ; 
And Hood for humour unsurpass'd ; 
Barret bj Browning overcast ; 
Macauky of the Boman Lays, 
And Baillie with her Passion Plays ; 
And Edward of the double name, 
Bttlwer or Lytton, still the same ; 
And Hemans and her village chime ; * 

And Elliot, poetaster bom. 
Who vindicates the laws of rhjrme. 

By rhyming 'gainst the laws of Corn ; 
And last, tho' certes not the leasts 
Mackay, the Salamandrine priest. 



But not in these the age, I ween, 
May seek its Metric Eling or Queen. 
TJnrisen yet the glorious star. 
That, coruscating from afar^ 
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Shall shine in unsurpass'd renown 

Around Britannia's triple crown; 

Her inteUectual pow'r presage^ 

And reign the " Poet of the Age." 

Oh ! great the bard of future years ! 

A Keats — ^nor cant nor party sneers 

His youthful vigour shall control ; 

A Shelley — his unearthly soul, 

Eegardless still of human ties, 

Shall soar a native of the skies, 

Unfear'd, unfettered, unoppress'd, 

In every sphere a welcome guest. 

Then Poesy, of heavenly birth, 

Shall rule once more the subject earth ; 

Pure, bealthy, ornate, chaste, sublime. 

As in the reign of Elder Time. 

A poet, worthy of the Age, 

Shall charm the town, shall guide the stage 
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The meet Instructor of his kind, 
'Mong heroes still the master mind ; 
The servant, not the slave of rhyme, 
The great Inheritor of time. 
No Wordsworth he, with daisies crown'd, 
On fools and asses most profoond ; 
By witlings prais'd, by Wakleys damn'd. 
No Crabbe with seaside rubbish cramm'd, 
From dunghill still to dunghill drawn, 
Of sties and stews the kindred spawn. 
No Southey, bent upon divorce 
From Nature and her steadfast course, 
Some crank erratic to pursue 
Thro' undiscover'd tracts of blue. 
No Tennyson with trick and trope, 
Unknown to Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, 
Whose tiny thought, but half express'd. 
To blind conjecture leaves the rest ; 

K 2 ' 
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For erer {Muntbig; as he angi^ 
Some botierflj with bonow'd wing/L 
Bot one whoae genina^ nnooiifiiiedy 
(A Poety Fkrophet^ Sage ccwibiiied) 
In words of flame and pomp of Yesne, 
Shall Earth's brij^ destinj lehearK ; 
Dereloping from Katnie*s ascred plan 
The rise of Mankind thro' the ML of Man. 
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" The Poet of the Ager Page 73. 

The indiscriminate application of this expression to 
almost every poet of our time, with or without claims 
to such a distinction, has suggested the appropriateness 
of it as a title for the present piece. The abuse of words 
is one of the greatest blemishes in the literary aspect of 
the nineteenth century. 

^^ Chanter of Snowdoun and of DhuJ^ Page 74. 

Hazlitt^ who was nothing if he was not antithetical, 
and who made criticism to consist in epigrammatic con- 
trasts, speaks in the most disparaging terms of Scott's 
poetry. Yet there is not^ in the wide range of mo- 
dem verse, any scene more grandly conceived or more 
forcibly delineated than the combat, in the ^ Lady of the 
Lake,'* between the knight of Snowdoun and Roderick 
Dhu. 



■^ 
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" Fell offspring (f these latter da^s^ Page 80. 

The cant about UMer days would seem to be no longer 
confined to the dabblers in scriptural predictions and the 
foretellers of the MiUeiMM^. Eren Carlyle, with many 
of the attributes of a true prophet, must hare his ^* Latter- 
Day Pamphlets," and preach and carp like any bigot of 
the age. 

^^ When CriHes condescend to pfy 
The trade qf CHHekiny and lie.'' Page 80. 

The word ** Critickin " has no place in any dictionary 
that we are acquainted with ; but it will be found in the 
nineteenth interchapter of that most amusing of literary 
mystifications, " The Doctor." ** Critickin " would seem 
to be formed from '' critic," on the same principle as 
** mannikin " from '* man." 

Tpon his ' Hours of Idleness * *' Page 81. 

The general opinion seems to be that the noted critique in 
the ''Edinburgh Reyiew," on Byron's ''Hours of Idleness," 
was written by Brougham. Whoever the author was, he 
may boast of having rendered a signal service to literature. 
For, indeed, if the ''Hours of Idleness" had been aban- 
doned to the common fate of all such juvenile effusions, 
it is doubtful whether its gifted author would ever have 
been roused to the full consciousness of his great natural 
genius. As the criticbm of the "Quarterly" is said to have 
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aUed a poet in Keats, so that of the ** Edinburgh" may be 
said to have made a poet of Byron. 

** Had n^er put forth fair manhood's bloom** Page 81. 

Lord Byron's example has been referred to as a proof 
that the pursuits of the poet have a tendency to shorten 
the span of life. This may be true in some cases, in 
which the divine flame is allowed to bum with unusual 
intensity ; but, in general, such pursuits would rather 
seem to be attended with a more than ordinary degree of 
vitality. Without going back for examples to antiquity, 
where so much is involved in doubt, our own times supply 
numerous instances of the longevity enjoyed by the poetic 
tribe. Voltaire died at the age of eighty-four ; Weiland 
at eighty ; Klopstock at seventy-nine ; Ducis at eighty- 
four ; Goethe at eighty ; DeliUe at seventy-five ; Bowles 
at eighty-eight ; Wordsworth at eighty ; Joanna Baillie 
at eighty-one; Moore at seventy-four; James Mont- 
gomery at eighty-three ; and Rogers at the patriarchal 
age of ninety-six. The most noticeable instances of poets 
dying young are Chatterton, Kirke White, Keats, Shelley, 
and Byron. But of these, Chatterton committed suicide ; 
Kirke White died of consumption ; Keats was killed by 
a review ; Shelley was drowned ; and Byron worked him- 
self out of existence. After what Byron felt, wrote, and 
suffered, he had no wish that the period of his life shonld 
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be prolonged to old age. He bad a greater liorror of 
dotage than of death, and of driTeUing than of either. 

" Utteat, unpolitA'd, unrefirted." Page 88. 
Byron has repeatedly asBerted, willi reference to 
Ins Tragedies, that they were written " without the most 
remote view to the stage." This assertion, however, 
should be received earn grcmo talit. It is not easy to 
believe that any poet, not excepting the ecceatiic Byron, 
would be at tbe pains of compoBing a Tragedy without 
endeavouring to render it worthy of the stSige. Not only 
does a dramatic work gain, as a piece of art, by being 
adapted to scenic representation, but the gain to the aathor, 
as well in a pecuniary point of view as in present popu- 
larity and future &me, is tbereby considerably enhanced. 
The truth seems to be that Byron, although with some 
misgiving, had designed his first Tragedy for the stage ; 
and it was not till he discovered that the piece was a 
failnie, that he resolved to follow in future the bent of his 
genius rather than the public taste. Hence his otherwise 
inconceivable adherence to the " unities." Hence the frag- 
mentary form in ivliii'h lii^ dramas have been given to the 
world, and the nant of artistic elaboration which tliey 
"•Terywhere display. 

•*IKe 'Childe' tates up his youth's t^rise." Page 89. 
Tiord Byion wrote the tlrst and second cantos of " Childe 
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Harold's Pilgrimage " at the age of twenty-three ; and the 
third and fourth after an interval of about eight years. 
Of all his poems it is the one which will best sustain his 
claim to the title of a great poet. 

** In sweetest * melodies * break forthy 
A tribute to his country s worths* Page 97. 

Moore's greatest defect is a want of sustained power. 
His genius is frittered away upon nugas canoras; and its bril- 
liancy is displayed in glittering fragments rather than in a 
continuous exhibition of steady light. His very exuber- 
ance and facility spoiled him for the higher atmosphere of 
song. Fields of flowers, seas of sentiment, mountains of 
melody, are what he delights to revel in. His imagery has 
aU the brilliancy and all the evanescence of meteoric 
coruscations ; and the marvellous profusion with which he 
scatters his tropes and metaphors, is only surpassed by the 
rapidity with which they succeed each other. He would 
have been richer with half his wealth ; and in his case a 
part would have been greater than the whole. He is 
among songsters what the huioming-bird is in ornithology 
—a tiny, glittering, inconstant creature, ever on the wing, 
ever rushing from sweet to sweet, 

*' Like a child at a feast." 

' The ^'Irbh Melodies" are Moore's surest passport to 
fame. Apart from their acknowledged merit as lyrical 
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compositioiis, they possess a threefold exoeUence, of which 
Beranger's songs afford another striking example. The 
themes are national, the sentiments patriotic^ and the music 
to which they are married exquisitely tender and pathetic. 
It is this music, in particular, seated as it is in the sorrows 
and aspirations of the people, that has invested the ^^ Me- 
lodieq " with their chief vitality, and enshrined the author 
in bis country's veneration and love. 

^ And one with Epicurus'' swine'* Page 106. 
See Moore's ^ Epicurean." 

^ Can foar wiih powder or with dart.'* Ibid. 

See, in Moore's Life, an account of his duel with 
Jefirey. 

" With angels or with demons flirt." Ibid. 
See Moore's ** Loves of the Angels." 

<< IV-om dingy black to dirty ^Brmn.* " Ibid. 

See poems published under the assumed name of 
' Thomas Brown the Younger." 

«< By turns he * LUtle* or he great:* Ibid. 
See poems under the assumed name of '< Thomas Littla.** 
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** Tom Thumb, Tom NocUfyy or Tom Cribb:' Page 107. 
See Tom Cribb's ^ Memorial to Congress.'' 

'^ WUh lightning Mast corruption's tool" Ibid. 
See Moore's satire on ^* Corruption." 

'^ And now let C<mt and Spite combine 
To raise abroad the Atheist whineJ' Ibid. . 

To us the most astonishing thing in modem taste is the 
unpopularity of Shelley, unless it be the popularity of 
such a poet as Crabbe. Much of this unpopularity is 
doubtless attributable to the irreligious sentiments scat- 
tered through Shelley's poems. We are persuaded, how- 
eyer, that his irreligion is more in appearance than in 
reality, more in the form than in the substance. He had 
a noble abhorrence of all that sayours of cant, custom, 
priestcraft, and the like. He had the intensest hatred 
of kingcraft and tyranny ; and all these are so closely 
bound up with what is good and yenerable in our insti- 
tutions, that it is impossible to denounce, in the wither- 
ing language of a Shelley, the eyil tendencies of the one 
without appearing to assail the other. After all, we should 
say that Shelley ought to be read rather as a poet than a 
religionist. Read in that character, he will be found to 
possess a sublimity of thought, a power of harmony, and 
a forcefulness of delineation, that haye seldom been sur- 
passed. It is chiefly in his minor poems that his superiority 
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is remarkable. Among these there are three which have 
no parallel elsewhere, namely, "The Cloud," the "Ode 
to a Skylark," and the lines on " Liberty." The last is 
especially distinguished for the grandeur of the ideas, the 
boldness of the imagery, and the spirit-stirring tramp, so 
to speak, of the measure. Liberty is a subject which has 
kindled the enthusiasm of the poet in every age, but which 
has* nowhere found so eloquent and impassioned an advo- 
cate as Shelley. His aspirations after freedom and human 
perfection are the intensest feelings in his poetry ; and he 
pours them out under all circumstances, and in all imagin- 
able shapes. 

'^ See wUh what sensitive display y — 
What prodigality of praise^ 
He decks his critic-Uighted hays I " Page 116. 

Byron, who took a fiendish delight in the attacks made 
upon hb brother bards, thus alludes in one of his letters 
to the death of Keats :— • 

<< Who killed John Keats ? 
Ii says the ' Quarterly,' 
So savage and Tartarly ; 
Twas one of my feats." 

The fact is, Byron never had a good word for Keats. 
He seldom mentions him but as " poor Johnny Keats," 
and always with a sneer or a scoff. Is it possible that 
Byron was insensible to the merits of Keats? Could he 
have overlooked the profusion of poetical wealth scattered 
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through the ** Hyperion " and the ** Endymion?" Some of 
Keats' minor poems are of the right sort ; and there is one 
of them in particular, the " Ode to the Nightingale," which, 
for beauty of imagery and lyrical power, is unsurpassed 
by anything in the wide range of Byron's minor pieces. 
How different was the conduct of that noble creature, 
Shelley, both in reference to Keats and in reference to 
criticism I Towards the one he displayed all the senti- 
ments of a brother, all the attachment of a friend ; and in 
a beautiful and affecting elegy has paid to his friend's 
memory a tribute alike worthy of both. As to criticismy'he 
entertained a high-souled contempt for its prejudices and 
its puerilities ; and though all his life the object of its 
abuse and the victim of its misrepresentations, we believe 
the only instance in which he condescended to notice it^ 
was in his charming '^ Lines to a Critic." 

^* So moves within his chosen sphere^ 
So sings the hard of Windermere,^* Page 124. 

The main cause, after all, of Wordsworth's failure, will 
be found in the circumstance that, instead of confining 
poetry to its legitimate province — the portraiture of ideal 
life and action — ^he has endeavoured to make it a vehicle 
for the dissemination of his peculiar theories in philo- 
sophy, theology, politics, and morals. He was to poetry 
what Irving and Southcote were to religion. He had his 
disciples and followers, to whom his verse was the more 
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acceptable, the more it embodied their views and opinions. 
But the generality of readers, who love poetry for its own 
sake, turn with disgust from the systematic efforts of this 
writer to infuse into the divine spirit of song the incon- 
gruous elements of mysticism and rant. His popularity, 
such as it is, is confined to a certain class of poets, who 
are incessantly labouring to bolster him up into notice and 
distinction. With the people he will never be a favourite. 
His bad things f&r outweigh the good : — 

** Sunt bona, sunt qwedam tnedtocra, sunt makcplura,'* 

The good are too metaphysical to be understood, and the 
bad too puerile to be popular. One of the most offensive 
peculiarities of this poet is his interminable ^^ Prefaces " 
and ** Postscripts," in which he labours to make his poems 
palatable to the reader. In one of these he attempts to cry 
down the ** Seasons," in order to prepare the way for his 
own ^< Excursion." But the attempt has proved as 
abortive as it was discreditable. The ^'Seasons" will 
continue to enjoy its merited popularity, long after the 
<< Excursion " has been forgotten. 

** Now choosing his poetic tops 
From Waggoners cmd Idiot hqsfs** Page 124. 

Wordsworth's " Waggoner " must have had some proto- 
type in the days of Butler, who says : — 

'^ A careman's horse could not paas by. 
But stood tied up to poetry." 
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** And foremost in the gaping crotod^ 
Stands Southey^ Umdest of the loud.^* P&ge 125. 

Southey is another of those poets^ so numerous in our 
day, who, — 



n 



By dint of high, heroic fustian/' 



have contrihuted to the perversion of the public taste. His 
** Rodericks," ** Madocs," and " Joans of Arc " are little 
better than fragments of history thrown into blank verse 
without purpose, as without plot. In any way in which 
these epics may be viewed, they are inferior in merit to the 
general run of modern novels, bad as these are. His 
highest poetical effort is "Thalaba;" but even this is 
deficient in the essentials of a great poem. It is fitful 
and disjointed, and seems intended to demonstrate what 
' a powerful imagination can accomplish with a meagre 
theme, rather than what a well-chosen theme, embellished 
with all the graces of fancy and wealth of imagination 
which belonged to Southey in an eminent degree, could 
achieve for the fame of a great poet. But a great poet 
Southey was determined not to be. Greatness for him 
was the greatness of a coterie, not that expansive great- 
ness which has its foundation in the sympathies of the 
human race. His mind was too narrow for his imagina- 
tion. In religion he was a bigot, in politics a partisan, 
in poetry a pedant. His inordinate ^ self-love, the most 
inhibited sin in the canon,'* was to be matched only by his 

L 
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uncontrollable self-will. With him the poet and the 
partisan were one. He would have laid his head on the 
block in defence of his religious or political tenets ; and 
he would have staked (or rather did actually stake) his 
poetical character and reputation, sooner than submit to 
any critical rules but his own. His little poem on the 
<< Battle of Blenheim " is remarkable for its philosophical 
tone and genial sarcasm, no less than for the moral it 
suggests. That and the lines on the '^ Holly Tree" are 
the best of his shorter pieces. 



u 



And Campbell^ the sweet bard of Hope/* Page 127. 



Campbell's original powers were not of a high order. 
Copying, borrowing, embellishing, were his forte. 
Wonderful indeed was his mastery over the ''disjecti 
membra poets ; " what we call his power of gathering 
together the scattered sparks of other men's thoughts, 
and of presenting them in the most attractive form. In 
this, more than in any remarkable originality of con- 
ception, lies the main source of his popularity. His 
'^ Pleasures of Hope " is still admired as one of the best 
samples of Pope's school of yersification. But his 
reputation as a poet rests chiefly on his lyrical pieces, 
some of which are the tersest and most vigorous things in 
tlie language. To him belonged, in a striking degree, the 
^'vivida vis" so essential to excellence in that species of 
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composition ; and he combined with it an admirable tact 
in selecting, for his themes, such as were best calculated 
to challenge pnblic applause. 

** And Coleridge and his ChristabeL'' Page 128. 

It is not easy to speak in terms of exaggeration of 
Coleridge's "Christabel" and his "Ancient Mariner." 
The latter, especially, for its daring conceptions, and its 
wild and wonderful imagery, is justly reckoned one of 
the most extraordinary productions in the language. 
Coleridge was endowed with some of the brightest gifts 
ever vouchsafed to man ; and had he been disposed to give 
full scope to his natural powers, he might have rivalled 
the best of his contemporaries. Nothing could equal his 
mental activity, unless it be the indifference and wayward- 
ness which marred its effects. As it is, the ^ Ancient 
Mariner '* is an effort of the right sort, and is sufficient 
of itself to secure for its author a distinguished place 
among the poets of our country. 

" There's Crdbbe^ whostiU courageotis crawlsy 
Thro' Tales of Cottages and Halls:' Ibid. 

The popularity of Crabbe, "the poet with the sweet 
face and the sour name," is one of the most astonishing 
instances on record of the misdirection of the public taste. 
Doubtless the patronage of the great Edmund Burke 
contributed, in no unimportant degree, to confer notoriety 
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on the efforts of the youthful aspirant. Bat, apart from 
this adventitious circumstance, where are we to look for 
the elements of popularity ; where for the divine spirit o£ 
poetry, in the productions of this author? Are 

"The spawn of Bridewell or the stews *' 

to he reckoned such ? And if Nature has her monstro- 
sities, and society its impurities, is that a reason why 
poetry should hring forth a monster hard to sing them ? 
How Crabhe came to be puffed up into the dimensions erf 
a poet can only be explained by that propensity of the 
British mind, which delights to feed on extravagant senti- 
ments and disgusting exhibitions. The propensity which 
induces so many women of modesty and education to 
court the nauseous embraces of a Tom Thumb, is akin to 
that propensity which impels such multitudes of every 
age to witness the most shocking of all spectacles — a public 
execution ; and both are closely allied to that other pro- 
pensity, which makes so many readers seek food for the 
mind in the dunghill-rakings and seaside rubbish of a 
Crabbe. Lord Byron was rather fond of throwing out his 
critical canons, as the whim of the moment suggested ; 
and because he was himself a great poet, his dicta are 
quoted in favour, or dispari^ement, of most of the poets 
of his time. In his '* English Bards, and Scotch Re- 
viewers,'' written in a moment of atrabilarious exaspera^ 
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tion, he lavishes his censure and his praise with equal 
indiscrimination ; and the remainder of his life was occu- 
pied in retracting the errors, or correcting the exaggera- 
tionsy of that performance. Crabbe he describes as 



" Nature's sternest painter, yet her best. 



t» 



It remains to be seen how far posterity will ratify this 
verdict. There may be a great deal of Nature in some of 
the subjects Crabbe has treated ; but his portraiture of 
them is anything but poetical. We apprehend that in the 
year 1900, 

"Thousands shall deem it an old woman's tale, 
Such as the nurses frighten babes withal." 

^^And brother Bciby the Pa/raon^s jade,** Page 128. 

If we were to judge of the merit of this author by the 
number of editions which have been published of some of 
his poems, we should deem him entitled to higher distinc- 
tion than almost any other poet of the age ; but no one, 
nowadays, is the dupe of the thousand and one contriv- 
ances by means of which new editions are got up and 
palmed on the public. In England, too, nothing obtains 
a wider circulation, for a time, than poetical trash ; and 
trash of the vilest sort are Mr. Robert Montgomery's 
poetical lucubrations. At best they are but sermons 
thrown into metre. Their good things have been pirated 
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from other preachers, both in proBe and Terse ; and the bad 
(by far the greater proportion) are the nnmistakable pro- 
duction of Mr. Montgomery's own genius. We have 
heard of ** Sermons in stones," but this is the first time 
we meet with them in the sweepings and refuse of the 
poetical parterre. This poet's preyailing characteristic is 
bombast— broady bold, unblushing bombast ; but subordi- 
nate to this is an under-current of cant, which gives the 
tone to the whole composition, and is the main source of 
his popularity among a certain class of religious and well- 
intentioned, but undisceming readers. 

" And Hood for httmour unmrpas^d,^* Page 128. 

What a glorious amalgamation of pathos, humour, 
and wit was revealed to the world in poor Thomas 
Hood ; pathos the deepest, humour the most genuine, wit 
the most refined! There are who seem to think that 
humour and pathos are incompatible, antagonistic ; but 
that is a sad mistake. To be incompatible, one or the other, 
if not both, must be false. When they are genuine, they 
are so little incompatible, that they are inseparable. The 
one cannot exist without the other, and Thomas Hood is 
not the only instance that might be adduced in support of 
this assertion. It is matter of everyday occurrence, that 
where you find ^e, unassumed, unadulterated humour, 
the thing you are most likely to detect alongside of it is 
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pathos—deep-seated, whole-hearted, soul-melting pathos. 
The man who gave us the adventures of ** Miss Kiiman- 
segg and her Precious Leg'* was of all men the hest 
qualified to penetrate, to portray the inmost recesses of 
crime, as shown in the ^' Dream of Eugene Aram ;" or to 
reveal to public sympathy the silent, unregarded sufferings 
of the poor, as he has so truthfully, so touchingly done 
in the « Song of the Shirt." 
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